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Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 
voluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent 
nutrition authority says: 


“Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, 

but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens—enrich- 

ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved 

resistance to disease.” 

As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in 
the picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice 
of bread ...and have made flags representing various nutritive 
elements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron—the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and 
bakers—become more than just “big words’’ as the class learns 
what these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- 
tribute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward 
in the study of foods is made as the children learn that “en- 
riched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 
rolls means more essential vitamins and minerals! 

If you’d like help in starting or expanding a nutri- 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
nutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

























VITAL STATISTICS ON 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


4 


=Before the enrichment 
program was started ten 
years ago, virtually none 
of the nation’s white 
bread and flour output was enriched. 
Today about 87% of family flour and 
80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 
rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
the total population have laws re- 
quiring enrichment. 
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THIS MONTH 


THE COVER DRAWING is repro- 
duced by permission from the well- 
known “Sycamore Center” series by 
Graham Hunter, appearing in Farm 
and Ranch—Southern Agriculturist, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Your attention is especially in- 
vited to the articles on federal aid 
to education, pages 319 and 323. 


Have you said, “It can’t happen 
here,” when you heard rumors of at- 
tacks on the public schools in other 
parts of the country? Then read Dr. 
Kennan’s report on the Defense Com- 
mission’s nationwide inquiry into un- 
justified attacks on public education. 


ONLY one author this month is a 
Smith; last month there were three. 
This issue has two Anderson authors, 
and still a third is involved with the 
curriculum article. So when you write 
in to agree or disagree with “the 
Smith article” or “the Anderson state- 
ment,” it will be a good idea to in- 
dicate whether you mean Dora V., 
Helen, Julian, Darrell, Harold, G. 
Lester, or Walter! 


SoME of our regular features—‘‘Free 
or Inexpensive,” “Have You Tried?,” 
“Recess,” and the poster page, for 
example—are omitted this month be- 
cause of the decrease in the number 
of pages. As we said in “This Month” 
last month, the marked increase in 
cost of paper and printing has caused 
reduction in size of the April and 
May JOURNALS. 


NEXT YEAR 


Now is the time to let us know what 
articles or features or series or authors 
or photos you would like to see in 
Tue Journa for 1951-52. 
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Anti-Communist Statement Ruled Invalid 


The requirement of an anti-communist statement from 
the faculty of University of California is unconstitutional, 
ruled California’s Third District Court of Appeals on Apr. 6, 
ordering that faculty members dismissed last Aug. 25 for 
refusal to sign the special statement be reinstated. 


The unanimous decision was based on the California 
constitution’s provision that “the university shall be entirely 
independent of all political or sectarian influence.” The 
court also decided that the faculty members hold “office of 
public trust’’ subject only to the regular constitutional oath 
with its pledge of allegiance to state and nation. This 


pledge, said the judges, “is the highest loyalty that can be 
demonstrated by any citizen. . . .” 


The decision continued: ‘While this court is mindful of 
the fact that the action of the regents was at the outset 
motivated by a desire to protect the university from the in- 
fluence of subversive elements dedicated to the overthrow of 
our constitutional government . . . we are also keenly aware 
that equal to the danger of subversion from without by means 
of force and violence is the danger of subversion from within 
by the gradual whittling away and the resulting disinte- 
gration of the very pillars of our freedom.” 


Federal Aid to Education 


Congressman Graham A. Barden of North Carolina. is 
introducing a federal-aid bill in the House during the first 
week Of May. See pages 319 and 323. 


No Liquor Films in Schools 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Jessie M. Parker 
of Iowa writes: “It has come to my attention . . . that the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company is circularizing the 
schools, offering for free exhibition a film showing the de- 
velopment of that brewing company. Also being offered is 
another film telling the story of barley, including beverages. 
This film purports to be of historical value for use in the 
schools. I protest such exploitation of visual education in 
the schools. I suggest that national scholastic organizations 
take steps to warn their people against subjecting the school 


children of America to such insidious propaganda.” 


Teachers Reply to Attacks 


Five experienced highschool teachers of the Council 
Bluffs, lowa, public-school system made a point-by-point reply 
to the critical review of Magrudet’s American Government 
written by Edna Lonigan in the July 15, 1949, issue of The 
Educational Reviewer, a quarterly sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. The latter publication purports 
to review textbooks which CASBO alleges are slanted toward 
Socialism, collectivism, and communism; its editor is Lucille 
Cardin Crain. 


Copies of the teachers’ report, entitled “In Defense of Ma- 
Studer’s American Government,” ate available upon request 
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from Superintendent of Schools Russel J. Mourer, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


NEA TV Complaint Sustained 


The US Federal Trade Commission has announced that, 
following an investigation, it has accepted written assurances 
from 22 manufacturers of television sets and their advertis- 
ing agency that in the future they will not resort to “‘child- 
appeal” advertisements to sell TV sets. Advertisements 
appeared in November implying that a child would be humili- 
ated and handicapped educationally unless there were a tele- 
vision set in his home. 


When the widely criticized advertisements of this type 
first appeared, the NEA filed a formal complaint with the 
commission on behalf of the NEA Board of Trustees, Board 
of Directors, and the Executive Committee. 


While the commission received many letters protesting 
the advertisements, the formal complaint of the NEA was a 
controlling factor in the resulting investigation and its out- 
come due to the fact that the principal charges of misstate- 
ments as to the claimed educational benefits of television 
could be sustained only by expert testimony such as the NEA 
was prepared to furnish. 


Independent Office of Education 


HR3180, a bill to establish an independent agency for 
education in the federal government, its policies to be de- 
termined by a nonpartisan national board of laymen serving 
without pay, has been introduced by Representative Charles 
E. Potter [R, Mich.]. The bill has the specific approval of 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers and 
general approval of the NEA and the AASA. 


Since 1949, the US Office of Education has twice been 
saved from absorption into a completely centralized de- 
partment of health, welfare, and education by the defeat 
of Reorganization Plans 1 and 27. ‘Educators must now 
decide whether they will stand quietly by while educa- 
tion becomes an integral part of welfare in the federal 
government,” says Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
NCCSSO. Copies of HR3180 and the pamphlet, Nasional 
Board Would Be the Best Type of Protection Against Fed- 
eral Control, are available from the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, 
a. <.. 


Threat to Local Tax Resources 


A proposal to exempt multi-millionaires from paying 
their share of the cost of our national defense and federal 


« government by limiting the power of Congress to tax incomes 


[corporation and private] to 25% is being pushed by a group 
calling itself the Western Tax Association. The method in 
Montana, Minnesota, and other states where legislatures are 
now in session is to influence two-thirds of the state legis- 
latures to memorialize Congress for a constitutional conven- 
tion to write a tax-limitation amendment. Adoption of 
the proposal would mean today that the federal government 
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would lose $15 billion in revenue that could be balanced 
only by higher taxes on low-income families, by higher ex- 
cises, and by a general sales tax. 


Conant New EPC Chairman 


James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, was 
elected chairman of the Educational Policies Commission at 
the commission’s meeting at Bedford, Pa., Mar. 29-31. 


Two Summer Sessions at Bethel, Maine 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment will hold wo summer sessions at Bethel, Maine, for the 
first time in its five years of operation. The first is from 
June 17 to July 6; the second, from July 15 to Aug. 3. 


Shortage of Elementary-School Teachers 


The ever-expanding need for qualified teachers in the 
elementary-school classrooms of America is shown in striking 
terms in the 1951 report just released by Ray C. Maul, who 
directs this annual NEA study. The new supply to come from 
the 1951 graduating classes of all institutions in the nation 
will be just under 32,000 four-year trained candidates. This 
meager supply stands in contrast with a normal replacement 
demand for 55,000, plus the additional teachers needed to 
accommodate an expected increase of three-fourths million 
pupils in elementary-school enrolment, plus the critical need 
to replace some 100,000 teachers now in service who have 
less than two years of college training. To this enormous 
demand for qualified elementary-school teachers must be 
added the number required to compensate for abnormal losses 
to war industries and the armed services. 


Still more aggressive action is required [1] to increase the 
available salary funds, [2] to encourage qualified former 
teachers to return, [3] to urge college graduates in other fields 
to make professional preparation for elementary school teach- 
ing, [4] to upgrade the many thousands of inadequately 
prepared persons now in the classrooms, and [5] to inform 
highschool seniors and college students of opportunities in 
the teaching profession. 


Groups Urge Freedom of Information 


“The Public School and the American Heritage,” a 
statement underlining the necessity of freedom for ideas 
and freedom of access to information, has been issued jointly 
by the following organizations: American Library Associa- 
tion; American Textbook Publishers Institute; John Dewey 
Society; and the NEA’s American Association of School 
Administrators, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom, Department of Classroom Teachers, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, and Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


New York State Minimum-Salary Schedule 


Top salaries provided by New York State’s new minimum- 
salary law range from $4600 for teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees, in districts below 100,000 in population, to $5210 
for teachers with master's degrees, in cities over 100,000 in 
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population. This represents an increase of $500 over the 
schedule that has been in effect since 1947. These salaries 
are possible on the basis of promotional increments; auto- 
matic increments will take teachers up to salaries ranging 
from $4000 to $4550. Higher rates, up to $5825, apply in 
New York City. In districts employing three to seven teach- 
ers, the law specifies five annual increments of $100 above 
the legal minimum of $2500 for a beginning teacher. 


West Virginia Minimum-Salary Schedule 


West Virginia’s 1951 legislature voted an increase in the 
state minimum-salary schedule that will add $540 annually 
to the salaries of teachers with degrees, and smaller amounts 
for teachers with less preparation. 


Unapproved Questionnaires Circulated 


Superintendents report that highschool students are 
being asked to give information and express attitudes and 
judgments on economic, social, and political issues thru 
questionnaires from some public-opinion research agencies, 
These agencies have not cleared the questionnaires with 
national educational organizations and will not disclose the 
possible use of the results or the identity of their clients, 


Underlying purpose of the questionnaires is obscure, 


There is potential danger for schools and teachers in the uses 
and interpretations that may be made of the findings. School 
officials are urged to be cautious in allowing their schools and 
students to be used for such an enterprise. 


Summary of EPC Report Available 


Moral and Spiritual Values for Your Children, illustrated 
pamphlet for parents summarizing the recent report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, will be published May 10. 
Sp. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Order from NEA. 


This Happened in Pasadena 


The story back of the recent school disturbances in 
Pasadena, Calif., are described in a book just off the press, 
This Happened in Pasadena, by David Hulburd. What hap- 
pened in Pasadena should be of interest to every thoughtful 


citizen, particularly those who are confident that “it can't 
happen here.” Order from Macmillan Company, 60 5th 


Ave., New York 11, $2.50. 


Journals for Overseas Teachers 


Do you want to send your used NEA JourRNALs abroad? 
If so, send your name and address to William G. Cart, 
Associate Secretary, NEA headquarters, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. He will send you the name and ad- 
dress of a foreign teacher to whom you can mail your used 
JOURNALS. 


Sara H. Fahey 


As we go to press, word reaches us of the death of Sara 
H. Fahey, president of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers 1916-21 and 1931-32, and an active supporter 
of the NEA. 7 
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that became automobiles 


A conference is taking place late in the last century—out 
in the great Mesabi range in the wilds of Minnesota. 


After years of gold-hunting, the Merritt boys have discovered 
that the rocks filling a huge valley are rich iron ore—64% 
pure iron. 


But here is an expert—a Cornishman who knows mining— 
telling them that there is no way to sink a shaft and mine 
the loose stuff. So he gets on his donkey and starts the 100- 
mile trek back to Duluth and civilization. 


* - >K 
Fortunately for America, other men helped the Merritts dig 
this ore out of the Mesabi, load it onto trains and boats, and 
get it down to Chicago, Pittsburgh and other places. There 
it was smelted down into iron. And the iron was converted 
into steel by the Bessemer process you learn about in science. 


But it took a great deal more work to produce the kind of 
metals that make modern automobiles possible. For the 
steels first made “tired” too easily, and early-day 
axles, gears and bearings frequently broke down. 


So not long after the Mesabi was found, General 
Motors set up the automobile industry’s first 
metallurgical laboratory for the microscopic 
study and control of steel. 


Through the years, GM research men constantly 
analyzed the grain in steel. They re studying 
the sturdiness of metal parts in “fatigue” tests, 





Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on 
the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, 

coast to coast. 


like the one pictured below. And, aided by steel makers, 
they came up with many changes for the better in the 
metals that g go into cars. 


Big improvements in steel quality were secured by mixing 
in ‘onal amounts of other materials—sometimes as little as 
1 part in 1000. More than 40 of these better alloy steels are 
now used in cars. Sturdier parts grew out of these improve- 
ments—resulting in longer-lived cars. 


If you were asked, how does America benefit from this work, 


youd probably say—by getting better and better cars. But 
you'd only be pz artly right. 


For the same GM skills that made better metals for peace 


are also valuable when America needs better weapons to 
defend itself in case of war. 


So when people tell you—“you can’t beat GM cars for value” 
—you can add: “You can’t beat GM for m: aking many things 
America needs—any time.” 


* x o* 


To find ways of making metal parts 
last longer, GM keeps checking 
complete new parts in this “‘fa- 
tigue’’ test. The machine telescopes 
the strain of years of hard driving 
into a few hours. It shows hou 
long a piston, for example, will 
stand up in modern high-compres- 


sion engines. 


<< 
YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE (Gif) THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC © BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 





GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ GM DIESEL * DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Hailed by leading educators, 
civil defense directors, teachers 
and the press, ATOMIC ALERT 
was produced specifically for 
America’s 18,000,000 school age 
children. It places special empha- 
sis on the elimination of fear 
and panic, showing what to do 
in case of atomic attack. 

ATOMIC ALERT is a film every- 
one in America must see. ATOMIC 
ALERT is a film no school can af- 
ford to be without. 

Made in collaboration with 


The Institute for Nuclear Studies 
of the University of Chicago 


These outstanding scientists 
appear in ATOMIC ALERT 


Enrico Fermi 
Samuel K. Allison 
Willard F. Libby 


To rent or purchase write to 




























Now! EBFiLMS 


introduces a new 
teaching technique! 


REPETITIVE 
IMPACT 
FILMETTES 


on FIRST AID 





These new continuous film 
magazines allow a single con- 
cept or message to be repeated 
over and over again until it is 
understood by all students. Each 
Filmette is about 90 seconds 
long. Entire Kit of 6 Filmettes 
(including magazine) to fit any 
16mm. sound projector: $75. 


Control of Bleeding + Care of Wounds 
Treatment for Shock + Splinting a Fracture 
Extensive Burns « Artificial Respiration 








Indispensable teaching tools for 
all first aid programs in schools. 
industry, and civil defense. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS inc. 


WILMETTE, 
New York + London - 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas - Pasadena +» Birmingham, Michigan 








@ Tris feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and opin- 
ions expressed here are those of the writers 
and not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Helping New Teachers Feel at Home 


@ Responses to the February Question- 
of-the-Month (concerning the ways in which 
teachers, schoolboards, and local associations 
welcome new teachers into the profession) 
continue to come in. Lack of space prevents 
our using these letters in this column. But 
the interest thus evinced leads us to wonder 
if you would like to see a symposium on this 
subject in an early fall JouRNAL. Would 
you? 


More About the “Domain” of Grammar 


TEACHERS of English who believe that 
their subject is important enough to justify 
indication of definite objectives derived 
from careful examination of students’ weak- 
nesses and needs can hardly fail to react 
favorably to the letter of Roland D. Carter, 
which appeared in “Our Readers Write” in 
February. 

The deplorable attempts to submerge 
grammar under such headings as language, 
language arts, speech arts, communication, 
or composition have resulted in the obvious 
inability of many college students to read 
with complete understanding any except the 
simplest material and the inability to write 
with facility any lengthy composition or 
long sentences containing any except the 
simplest and most ordinary constructions. 

Whatever facility they have acquired in 
speaking or writing correctly they seem to 
have gained mostly thru imitation. They do 
not know the principle or the rule that has 
been discovered to operate in reputable 
usage. There can be little creativeness, little 
ingenuity in the use of the resources of 
English for variety within unity or order 
(the basic principle of art) unless there is 
an understanding of the restraints that 
order (structure) imposes and of the liber- 
ties permissible within its limits. 

Linguistics, semantics, and communica- 
tion courses have an honorable and worthy 
place in the world of scholarship and edu- 
cation, but the ancient descriptive and 
analytical science of grammar should be 
unashamed and should resist any imperial- 
istic designs that would nullify her function 
or annihilate her domain.—T. M. PEARSON, 
Department of English, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, Okla. 


Speaking Up 
RerEapInG “A Note of Appreciation” in 
(in which Edgar 
Dale urged that former students send let- 


the December JOURNAL 


ters of appreciation to their teachers), I 
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was reminded of a practice in our school | 


which shows the opposite phase. 

In our school, teachers are encouraged to 
write to parents when children have per- 
formed some service for their classmates, 
the school, or the teacher. In a note to the 
principal, the teachers describe some par- 
ticularly worthy act that the child has per- 
formed. A letter goes out to the home, in 
which the principal expresses his gratitude 
and appreciation for what the child has 
done.—SAMUEL H. Rupotpn, principal, Cary- 
McKean Public School, Philadelphia. 


I aM still finding useful, “We Are Teach- 
ing the Three Rs” by Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh [November 1950 JourRNAL]. The part 
most helpful to me was the one that gave 
suggestions about questions and replies in 
answer to people who thoughtlessly say, 
“They can’t read.” 

I hope all teachers will make sure that 
children and their parents know what we 
are trying to accomplish in a modern school 
program.—Datsy M. Jones, director, ele- 
mentary education, Richmond, Ind. 


WitH the excessive use of “too,” a collo- 
quialism is flourishing in our land. Like 
seed scattered far and wide by the breeze, 
it has sprouted, thrived, and become deep- 
rooted, where a decade ago it was not. It 





il KA bn. We 


makes its appearance at every hand in re- 
marks such as “His health is not too good.” 

Why do we take the vague, long way 
around, declaring the shortage of an over- 
abundance, instead of stating plainly what 


is meant?—GRACE C. RoBINsON, 1782 Sinaloa 
Ave., Pasadena 7, Calif. 


How many teachers start out in the early 
morning with prayer, meditation, and Bible 
reading? We must keep prayer alive. How 
else will little children be taught to have 


faith in the future?-—KATHRYN BIGLER, pri- 
mary teacher, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


My pEAR Mrs. Mildredsandisonfenner: 

Just for the fun of it, I thought I'd like 
to let you see what happens when one be- 
gins to play hob with official names. One 
can call a high school a highschool or a 
hyeschool, or anything else that suits the 
vagaries of the moment, so long as he is 
dealing with the term as a common noun. 
But the name of this school is Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, so stated in 
its charter and so desired by it, and not 
Oak Park and River Forest Highschool, as 
you printed in the January National Edu- 
cationassociation Journal.—EUGENE YouN- 
SERT, superintendent, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Ill. 
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LISTEN 








---and you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars...the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 


every day! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


$11 































‘The Vlew ‘SI 
Compton's 
iv my CLossnoenv— 


NOW | CAN DO MY BEST TEACHING!’’ 


Thousands of letters from teachers everywhere tell 
us how Compton’s in the classroom enables them to 
do their very best teaching. In fact they say they 
couldn’t keep school without it. The new articles in 
the 51 Compton’s, like all other Compton materials, 
are just what teachers of any subject need and use in 
their daily work. 


Police, Fire Department, Post Office are just three 
of the new articles in the Compton Community Help- 
ers series for the beginning Social Studies. Indians 
and Shelter provide the kind of materials both pri- 
mary and intermediate teachers need so badly. Hous- 
ing, a companion piece to the new article Shelter, 
presents material for advanced study. These articles 
were prepublication tested in actual classroom situa- 
tions. Both text and illustrations have been specifi- 
cally planned to fit the grade levels where each 
subject is most frequently used. 

Clothing, Electric Light and Power, Submarine, 
Life, Time and Timekeeping, American Literature, 
English Literature, Mythology, Northmen, Insects, 
Transportation, Interior Decoration, Textiles—all these 
and many, many more articles have been newly de- 
signed in the ‘51 Compton’s to meet specifically the 
needs of pupil and teacher as well. Make Compton’s 
“standard teaching equipment” in your classroom. 
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The Teacher and the Community 


“TF I could begin my professional career over,” 
remarked a teacher with a long record of 
service, ‘I would give more time and attention 
to the community. I did not do my share in 
civic and church activities. I did not spend 
enough time just being friendly and _ neigh- 
borly. Thus I missed many rich experiences 
which would have made me a better person 
and a better teacher.” Perhaps many of us 
have failed in this way because we were not 
trained for community responsibility. 

In Switzerland, each teacher is required to 
be able to lead community singing and to play 
either the piano or the violin. The implica- 
tions are farreaching. ‘The educational process 
has two sides—one psychological and one soci- 
ological. Neither can be subordinated to the 
other or neglected without disastrous results. 
How can the teacher develop a feeling for the 
sociological forces if he does not actually par- 
ticipate in a variety of community activities 
and responsibilities? If the teacher himself 
does not have a sense of community, how can 
he develop such a sense in children and youth? 

The health and survival of civilization de- 
pend on the small community where the sense 
of values is developed. This point of view is 
ably set forth in a recent book, The Human 
Community: Its Philosophy and Practice for a 
Time of Crisis, by Baker Brownell: “The con- 
tinued decline of the community in the west- 
ern world will involve the end of the charac- 
teristic culture, the extinction of the family 
lines, and the death of many if not most of the 
people of that world. ‘This is the modern prob- 
lem of survival. .. . Things are not going 
well, and the death of the human community, 


like stopping the heart, will involve the death, 


of the whole body. This is a functional dis- 
order. In terms of our resources and _ tech- 
nology, our scientific capabilities, administra- 
tive technics, and our biological power, it is 
not by any means necessary.” 


Teachers can do much to turn the tide. 
Many citizens of small communities under- 
stand this and pray for teachers who will take 
the lead. ‘Thus writes the editor of the Geneva, 
Nebraska, Signal: “Every community may be 
said to have teachers of three types as far as 
community attitude is concerned. In the first 
are those who become part of community life, 
doing everything possible to assist in civic ac- 
tivities. Many become bulwarks in the cultural 
and religious life of their communities. 

‘In the second type are those who are will- 
ing but who lack any particular ability to lead 
and who, consequently, spend two or three 
years in a school system without making much 
impression upon the life of the community 
outside of the schoolroom. 

‘In the third type are those who feel the 
school is something apart from community life. 
They are sometimes called ‘suitcase’ teachers. 
They feel they have done their bit when they 
perform their schoolroom duties, ignoring the 
fact that most other residents of the commu- 
nity also have their work, their businesses, 
and their families to take their time. 

“Convince the majority of those now in the 
teaching profession that they are a part of the 
community they serve and that the school is 
to educate for service in the community, and 
you will have gone a long way toward bringing 
about friendly cooperation between teachers 
and the public in a common effort to improve 
education for the boys and girls.” 

As it faces its responsibility for community 
building, the teaching profession may well 
stress two points: that teachers be trained for 
community leadership as part of their basic 
preparation; that the teacher load be so re- 
duced as to leave teachers a margin of time 
and strength for community service. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


% Everyone must make his own life. 

The greatest threat to democracy 1s ignorance. 

% Nobody ever stumbled into anything sitting down. 

% It is often casy to think one is right when he is merely 
ignorant. 

To reconstruct society, we must first reconstruct the 
individual. 

* An informed and disciplined mind is the greatest asset a 


person can have 


2 
— 


The individual who serves the state thru taxation and 
military duty has the right to demand that the state shall 


also Serve him. 


2, 
“~ 


Teach the child to select his companions with care; the 
beginnings of vice or virtue are made within the circle 


of personal contacts. 


Our Number-One Problem 

Our first problem in professional organization is the 
better training of leadership for the specific tasks of 
professional organization. One of our most important 
training projects is the Institute of Organization Lead- 
ership, which is held each summer by The American 
University, Washington, D. C., in cooperation with 
the NEA. The dates this year are Monday, July 23, 
thru Friday, August 17. Write the NEA for further 
information. 


Inflation Can Be Stopped 


To PREVENT inflation, the amount of money in cir- 
culation must be controlled. It can be controlled by 
government action or by the voluntary action of great 
numbers of individual citizens each restricting his own 
buying, or by both of these methods. By heavier tax- 
ation, by limiting the lending power of banks, by re- 
ducing the amount of currency issued by the federal 
reserve system, by the control of instalment credit, the 
government could balance buying power and con- 
sumer goods. Millions of individuals by refusing to go 
into debt for nonessentials, by wearing old clothes 
longer, eating less food, by keeping the old car, by 
investing all they can in E bonds could reduce buying 
power by many billions. The individual can also make 
plain to his representatives in Congress that he wants 
government action to stop inflation now. A high tide 
of popular demand would be irresistible. ‘To maintain 


the buying power of its money is one of the first duties 
of government. 
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Kansas Pioneers 
THe Kansas State Teachers Association has adopteg 
a provision designed to raise the standards of the pro 
fession in that state, which like a number of mid 
western states has a tendency to take into its schools 
stream of teachers who are hardly more than high 
school graduates, thus holding back the entire pro 
fession. This prevision requires that beginning in the 
fall of 1952 no new teacher who has had less than 60 
hours of college work be admitted to active member 
ship in the association, and after September 1957 no 
new teacher be admitted to acttve membership with 
less than 120 hours or a bachelor’s degree. 


An Enemy of Intelligence and Education 


ScHOOLS have no worse enemy than the liquor traffic 
with its trail of befuddled minds, alcoholic wrec 
broken homes, corrupted governments, and wasted reé 
sources which might be used to finance better schools 
Here are 10 facts cited in the Christian Century fe 
Feb. 14, 1951: 

[1] There are now 482,000 legal retail-liquor out 
lets in the United States. 

[2] Americans are spending $9 billion a year for al- 
coholic beverages. 

[3] The care of chronic alcoholics alone cost the 
state of Massachusetts $61 million a year, or 4.5 times 
the state revenue from liquor taxes. 


[4] 80°% of all cases sent to the Chicago lockups in- 
volve alcohol. 


5] There are 55 accidents for drivers under the in- 
[5] 


fluence of alcohol for one accident for nondrinking 
drivers. 
[6] Arrests for drunkenness account for 70% of the t 
cost of maintaining the country’s jails. 
[7] The known loss to industry due solely to actual ; 
J 





alcoholism is more than $1 billion per year. 

[8] 20% of the mental patients in the US. are 
alcoholics. 

{9} Among insurance-policy holders, the death rate 
for even moderate drinkers is 186 to 100, or nearly 
twice as great as for the nondrinker. 

[10] The American liquor trade spends some $100 
million yearly to convince the American housewife H 
that it is fashionable to serve intoxicants. 


Let every teacher ask himself about this cancerous} 
business: “Am I a part of the problem or a part of the}. 
answer?” 


Our Visitors from Overseas - 

Tue last Overseas Teacher [see opposite page] willy 
have returned to his own country by August, and the 
resources of the Overseas Teacher Fund will be 
hausted. The fund, tho comparatively small, has beet 
able to accomplish some things which no governme! 2 
program, however welladministered or however large "4 
can possibly obtain. Thru the fund, our teachers havea 
promoted international goodwill and understandi : 
far out of proportion to the amount of money involveé 
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With Our Ceacher Visitors 
from Abroad 


INCE 1948, foreign teachers—143 from 31 countries— 
have visited the US as guests of the NEA and the teachers 
in this country who contributed money to the Overseas 
Teacher Fund during 1947-49. This fund was also used to 
rehabilitate libraries and teachers hospitals abroad and to 
send CARE package to teachers in the war-devastated 
countries. 
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As part of their orientation, OTF teachers visit 
NEA headquarters. The statue of Horace Mann 
always attracts attention. 


The visits, well-planned, 
last from four to six 
months. 












¢ 


Alfred Buhagiar, *% 













are Malta 
4 In most states, the state association is host. OTF 
nate visitors usually attend local and state meetings. 
arly 
100 
wife 5 Schools interpret, thru extracurriculum activities, the local 
color of the community. 
Visits to schools are 


the major activity. 


Exchange of ideas between OTF teachers and US students 
helps build international understanding. 





LEWIS FRAUST, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MADISON, WIS 





Ceacher Visitors 


HE DE MOINES 


1 Luciana 
Italy 









ATLANTA, GA. 


14 A wellorganized tour results in 
many new friends and better un- 
derstanding of the United States. 





NEAL GLASS, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Miguela M. Solis, 
Philippine Islands 





At historic shrines, OTF teach- 
ers learn about the develop- 
ment of our country. 








NIA WILLIAMSBURG PHOTO 








School and civic 
groups find out 
about other lards 
when OTF teachers § 
speak. 
















1 A chance to talk 

informally with fel- 
low teachers is wel- 
comed at social 
affairs. 





PICTURE IDENTIFICATIONS 


[The state association listed in brackets is the} 

source of the photograph.| 

Hella Saarelma, Finland, NEA photo 

Alida Marie Van der Rijn, Netherlani 

{Illinois Education Association] 

Alfred Buhagiar, Malia [Utah Education 

Association] 

. Olav Sundet, Norway (Connecticut Educr 

tion Association] 

. A. Freda Cooke, England (Oklahoma Edt 

cation Association] 

. James T. Allardice and his wife, Scotlant 

{North Carolina Education Association) 

. H. Munkholm Petersen, Denmark (Wisco 

sin Education Association] 

. Wu-Tang, China [Utah Education Associ 

tion] 

. Miguela M. Solis, Philippine Jslants 

[Texas State Teachers Association] 

10. Alice Bauduin, Netherlands [Virginia Edt 
cation Association] 

11. Dagmar Maalstad, Norway [Iowa Stat 
Education Association] 

12. J. J. Van Bree, Netherlands [New Jerse) 
Education Association] 

13. Luciana Crisari, /taly [lowa State Educt 
tion Association] 

14. Arie Van Andel, Netherlands [Georgia Edt 

cation Association] 
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UT in California, a group of 
people are saying that the pub- 

lic schools are causing juvenile delin- 
quency. In Massachusetts, a promi- 


nent churchman says the public 
schools are godless. In New York, an 
organization says the public schools 
are making collectivists and commu- 
nists out of their pupils. 

And some teachers just shrug and 
say, “Those things affect somebody 
else, not me!” But the truth is, they 
are talking about you! 

There is no ivory tower for any 
teacher in the public schools today 
—no matter where he teaches or in 
what grades or in what subjects. 
When these people talk about the 
public schools, they make no excep- 
tions! And they are carrying out their 
threat, sometimes made in writing, 
to carry the attack against you into 
every state and community in the 
nation! They are out to get rid of 
the public schools! 

“Alarmist,”” you call the foregoing 
words! They are intended to be such. 
In spite of deceiving titles and dis- 
arming claims, the aims and objec- 
tives of these groups in the final anal- 
ysis is clearly the destruction of the 
present American public-school sys- 
tem. 

Some of us believe that their suc- 
cess would mean, too, the eventual 
end of democracy in this country— 
the democracy we were taught to love 
and to preserve. 

Let it be said at this point, how- 
ever, that the words of your attack- 
ers are alarming, but their deeds are 
not necessarily frightening! Whether 
or not these sinister opponents suc- 
ceed will depend upon the alertness, 
loyalty, and professional activity and 
unity of you and the hundreds of 
thousands of other public-school peo- 


ple. 
A Survey of Attacks 


Recently, the NEA National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education conducted a national 
survey in an effort to find out the 
breadth and concentration of recent 
unjustified attacks on public educa- 
tion and “to determine the charac- 
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NO WORY TOWER 


—no matter where 


for you 


you teach 





or what you teach 


teristics and features of attacks on 
public schools as they have occurred 
in various communities.” 

The persons who prepared the 
questionnaire. endeavored to make 
their case clear when they stated, 
“While educators do not object to 
constructive criticism designed to im- 
prove schools, they are growing con- 
cerned over unjustified criticisms and 
misleading propaganda put out by 
individuals and growps whose mo- 
tives are suspect.” 

Of the 15,239 questionnaires sent 
to superintendents and presidents of 
local teacher associations, 22% were 
returned and tabulated. The returns 
included every state, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
The results show that some form of 
criticism or attack has occurred in 
every state. 


Conclusions 


The most disturbing feature of the 
survey was the clear revelation that 
the number of attacks has greatly ac- 
celerated in the last two years over 
the previous period. There appear to 
be more than twice as many attacks 
since 1948 as in the period before 
1948. 

It is probably true that the actual 
source of the attacks has not always 
been clear. For instance, one super- 
intendent thought that all the at- 
tacks on his schools were originating 


locally until he discovered that one 
of his board members was receiving a 
constant flow of material from one 
of the national groups most active 
in its attack. 

However, the superintendents and 
teacher-association presidents who 
replied indicated that they believed 
that one-sixth of the attacks were 
national in source, that somewhat 
less than one-sixth originated in a 
state source, and that the balance of 
more than two-thirds were local in 
origin. The conclusion here would 
seem to indicate that if our local 
relations are right with the parents 
and patrons of our schools, the dan- 
ger of attack from outside sources 
is much less. 

The foregoing conclusion is borne 
out by the fact that some of the na- 
tional groups have already revealed 
that they look for places where there 
is local dissatisfaction in regard to 
the public schools and then make use 
of the existing dissension to create a 
real crisis. 

In other words, if the school budg- 
et in your community has not kept 
up with the rising cost of living and 
you are seeking a tax increase, you 
may be almost certain that some of 
the groups are watching for trouble 
and that they will try to make use 
of your period of difficulty to im- 
prove their own ends. 

Another 


extremely significant 
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Uncle Ezra Discovers 
He Jeachers 


So you want to know how I got 
interested in those displaced peo- 

le our church brought in here 
ton summer. Stuebens is their 
name; they come from some place 
in North Germany. 

Our church worked hard to find 
a fit farm where they could live. 
But that high-powered agent, 
Slick-real, unloaded the good-for- 
nothing Barnhill place on our 
committee. 

Sarah and I didn’t want any- 
thing to do with puttin’ homeless 
people on that wornout, gully- 
ridden place. If we hoped to make 
good American citizens out of em, 
we ought to give ‘em a chance with 
decent soil. 

The Stuebens moved on the 
Barnhill place the middle of July. 
Our street here runs into the only 
road that goes out there, so we 
got to know a lot about their 
comin’ and goin’. I learned right 
away that those kids were smart 
kids—awful anxious to learn. They 
taught me a lot about school 
nowadays. 

Tell the truth, I only thought 
about school at taxpayin’ time, 
so I was really surprised when I 
found out that besides English, 
arithmetic, and things, those kids 
were learnin’ about bein’ 
Americans, even about bein’ good 
farmers. 

Almost from the first day, those 
kids came home with library books 
under their arms. But what took 
me most were little books that 
Miss Roberts had lent them on 
subjects like buildin’ up the soil 
and stoppin’ the gulleys. Bernard 
reads the books out loud, so the 
whole family’s learnin’ about 
America and farmin’. 

They're going to make out in 
spite of that Barnhill place. The 
help and interest of the neighbors 
make a lot of difference, but it’s 
really what those school teachers 
are doin’. 

It shows how blind an old codg- 
er like me can be—worryin’ about 
soil and gullies and never givin’ 
a thought to what the teachers 
might do to help the Stuebens 
make a decent American home 
out of that Barnhill place. 

—H. H. ROBINSON, superintendent 
of schools, Augusta, Kansas. 
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point revealed by the study was that 
the forms the attacks most frequently 
have taken have been claims that the 
schools were failing to teach the 
Three Rs adequately or that the 
schools were costing too much money 
or that there were too many socalled 
fads and frills in the schools. 

It is difficult to tell here whether 
the claim is honest criticism or un- 
just attack. Certainly there are 
places where the schools have not 
been doing as good a job as they 
should have done in recent years; 
often such failure has been forced 
upon the schools by lack of money, 
of properly qualified personnel, and 
of adequate facilities. 

Quite as frequently, there are 
schools which are doing a good job 
but which, for a variety of reasons, 
have failed to make their parents and 
patrons aware of the quality of their 
program of study and of their proc- 
esses of instruction. 

The apparent lesson to be learned 
from the nature of the criticism 
above is that today any truly suc- 
cessful public-school system must 
give a high priority to a definite, 
friendly, farreaching contact with 
many of the leaders among its par- 
ents and the community at large. 
The contact must lead into a clear, 
frank, and lucid understanding of 
the major activities and successes of 
the school program. 

Two heartening disclosures ap- 
peared in the tabulations of the 
questionnaire. In the first place, the 
public as a whole has not been gulli- 
ble to the claims that the public 
schools have been carrying on “sub- 
versive teaching” or that they have 
been teaching “socialism.” Persons 
replying indicated that these are the 
least frequent among all the charges 
made against the schools in their 
community. 

Another manifestation of the abid- 
ing faith of the American people in 
their schools was indicated by the 
fact that the number of communities 
where the attacks had proved to be 
“beneficial in that they ‘backfired’ ” 
was larger than the number of com- 
munities where replies indicated that 
the attacks had been “hurtful” or 
“very hurtful.” There were, how- 
ever, many other communities where 
it appeared that some damage had 
been done, altho not very serious. 





We Need To Be Alarmed 


A good many people today are be- 
ginning to feel that many of the 
attacking groups are something like 
the bully who sneaks up and slugs a 
man when he is looking the other 
way. There has probably never been 
a time when the schools have faced 
as many serious problems as they do 
right now. 

Salaries are still relatively low. 
Classes are overcrowded. Many teach- 
ers still do not have adequate assur- 
ance of fair employment practices, 
The supply of adequately trained 
teachers is still low, particularly for 
elementary school. The federal gov- 
ernment still fails to recognize its 
responsibility for giving some help 
to those states that have the most 
children and the fewest dollars per 
citizen. And the armed forces are 
beginning to call upon our depleted 
teaching force for manpower. 

If there is any public-school teach- 
er today who is not alarmed by the 
present situation, then there is some- 
thing wrong with his emotional re- 
actions! If there is any public-school 
teacher who is frightened by the 
situation and is attempting to find 
a hiding place in some ivory tower, 
then he is not a realist! 

The attacking groups are not as 
dangerous as they seem to be at first; 
they are relatively impotent when 
their selfish motives and unfair tac- 
tics are exposed. But we all need to 
be alarmed as were the Minute Men 
by Paul Revere in 1775. If, like the 
Minute Men, we are ready to carry 
out our individual responsibilities 
of intelligent group planning, pro- 
fessional unity, organized action, and 
friendly contact with our allies, we 
will be as successful in defending our 
cause as were the gallant men at 
Concord. 


The Defense Commission 


The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion has a primary responsibility for 
investigating unjust attacks against 
the public schools. Please inform this 
commission and your state-education- 
association officials if such attacks 
occur in your community. 

—RICHARD BARNES KENNAN, e€XxéCu- 
tive secretary, NEA Defense Com- 
mission, NEA headquarters. 
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EDUCATION 


* DEFENSE 


osT controversial of legislative 
MoM issues before Congress since it 
convened in January has been Sen- 
ate Bill 1, which, as passed by the 
Senate, amended the Selective Serv- 
ice Act to meet the existing emer- 
gency on the preparedness front and 
provided for the inception of a uni- 
versal-military-training program at 
some future time. 

When the bill reached the floor of 
the House, Graham A. Barden, chair- 
man of the Education and Labor 
Committee, led a movement to sep- 
arate draft legislation from UMT. 

As passed by the House, S1 carried 
a watered-down version of the UMT 
provisions of the Senate bill. It 
called for the setting up of a nation- 
al commission to study UMT and to 
reommend to the Congress, not 
later than six months hence, the 
kind of UMT that the country then 
needs. 

The legislation is now pending 
before a Senate-House conference 
committee. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to say what the new law will 
fnally provide. 

Under the terms of the Senate ver- 
sion, youth will be inducted into 
service at age 18 for 24 months. The 
House version calls for induction at 
1814 years for 26 months of service. 

As amended, the draft sections of 


1S] in both versions provide the 


means for meeting the existing emer- 
gency on the international front. 
The NEA accordingly favored the 
separation of draft and universal- 
military-training legislation, urged 
that if possible age 19 be set for 
induction into the armed services, 
and generally favored 24 months of 
xrvice rather than 26 months of 
service. 

The Joint (House and Senate) 
Committee on the Economic Report 
in early April called attention to the 
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fact that defense expenditures for 
the next few years will be unusually 
heavy. 

What bearing will such expendi- 
tures and consequent heavier taxes 
have upon federal aid for other pro- 
grams—e.g., education? 


Economic Policy and Education 


“It is recognized,” said the joint 
committee, “that proposals to pro- 
vide increased training for medical 
personnel, to improve local health 
services, and to provide general aids 
to states for school operation and 
maintenance are designed to pro- 
mote defense expansion by improv- 
ing human resources and human 
productivity. So far as federal par- 
ticipation is concerned, however, 
these proposals probably will have 
to be delayed .. .” 

To this viewpoint, Senators John 
Sparkman, Paul H. Douglas, Wil- 
liam Benton and Congressman Rich- 
ard Bolling vigorously demurred. 
“If we were facing a period of 
all-out mobilization,” they said, “ex- 
penditures for these programs could 
perhaps be delayed without irrepara- 
ble deterioration of our health and 
education levels. But it has been 
generally agreed that we must plan 
in terms of a 10- to 20-year period 
... during which time a whole gen- 
eration of children will mature... 
We should not neglect the necessary 
needs of the civilian population, nor 
be persuaded that their needs are 
less urgent simply because we must 
expand our Armed Forces.” 


CORMA MOWREY 
NEA President 


With the position of this minority 
group of the committee, there is 
wide agreement. 


Now Is the Time 


The position of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report that 
now is not the time to help provide 
better schools for millions of neg- 
lected children is similar to excuses 
that have been invoked for many 
years to postpone Congressional ac- 
tion on a matter of the highest im- 
portance to both our economy and 
the nation’s security. 

With few exceptions, everyone 
agrees that federal aid is desirable 
and necessary. But the policy-makers 
can always find a reason why the 
children must wait for a chance to 
get an education. 

Education is defense. It must be 
a top priority at all times. 

Calling attention to this viewpoint 
in a release March 7, Senator Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, concluded that 
“Instead of improving, the levels of 
health and education of our young 
people have declined since the 
World War II period. . . .” 

He called attention to the fact that 
since September 1948, a total of 198,- 
783 men were rejected for low scores 
on the Army mental test—the equiv- 
alent of 11 infantry divisions, count- 
ing 18,000 men to the division. An 
additional 55,835 men, or three divi- 
sions, were rejected on both the 
mental tests and the physical tests 
combined. 

“The loss of 14 infantry divisions 
for inadequacies, many of which 
could have been prevented,” said 
Senator Hill, “is too serious to disre- 
gard. It is more than three times as 
many divisions as Defense Secretary 
General George C. Marshall recently 
recommended for additional commit- 
ments ... to Europe. It is time to 
take action now. The Senate can, 
and should, pass federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation to strengthen the na- 
tional defense.” 

Congressman Barden has stated 
that he will introduce his federal-aid 
bill during the first week in May. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Congress will see its duty in this 
matter, will give to federal aid to 
education the high priority it de- 
serves, and will move to favorable 
action soon. 
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AMERICAN AIRL# 


The view of the 1951 NEA convention city is spectacular from the top of Nob Hill. 


a groups small enough 
to permit all members to con- 
tribute to the solving of group prob- 
feature of the 30th 
meeting of the NEA Representative 
Assembly in San Francisco, July 1-6. 
Over 3000 delegates will attend this 
89th annual NEA meeting. 

\s group members, delegates each 


lems will be a 


afternoon will seek ways to improve 
instruction in the schools. The agree- 
ments of each group will be reported 
to the general assembly. 


General and Business Sessions 


As in the past few years, the con- 
vention will also consist of general 
sessions in the evenings and_ busi- 
ness sessions in the mornings. 

Among 
these 


scheduled for 
sessions are Governor Earl 
Warren of California; Andrew W. 
Cordier, executive assistant to UN 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie; Frank 
L. Weil, president of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly; NEA Presi- 
dent Corma Mowrey; WOTP Pres- 
ident William F. Russell; Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Earle Cocke, Jr., American Le- 
gion national commander. 
Governor Warren will welcome the 


speakers 


delegates and bring greetings from 
the State of California. Dr. Cordier, 
an experienced educator who has 
been at the center of UN activities 
since its creation, will speak on the 
history, development, program, and 
ideals of the UN. Mr. Weil, who is 
the head of one of the best-known 
law firms in New York City, and a 
man long active in welfare and edu- 
cational work, will discuss “Apathy, 
Enemy of Democracy.” Dr. Mow- 
rey’s topic will be the outlook for 
the teaching profession. 

Among important items of busi- 
ness to be transacted and reported on 
at the morning business sessions are: 
[1] the election of new officers, [2] 
voting on the application of the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
for departmental status in the NEA, 
and [3] voting on the following pro- 
posed amendment to NEA By-laws: 

‘The NEA dues of a member of a 
college or university chapter of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America shall be 
$2 per year effective 1952-53. Such a 
member shall have the rights and 
privileges of an associate member.” 


On the Lighter Side 


A highlight of NEA conventions 
for many years has been ‘Tuesday 


night — Classroom Teachers Night. 
This year, this NEA department has 
arranged a musical evening featuring 
the Standard Oil Symphony Orches- 
tra and Chorus at the War Memorial 
Opera House. Following the _pro- 
gram, a reception will be given for 
the NEA President. 

On Thursday night—known as 
“Friendship Night” at NEA conven- 
tions—delegates will have a chance 
to meet each other and candidates 
for NEA offices. A program of Ha- 
waiian music has been planned. 

Members of the San _ Francisco 
Convention Planning Committee of 
the California Teachers Associa 
tion, under the chairmanship of 
Myrtle Gustafson, will greet arriving 
delegates and their families at sta- 
tions, hotels, and in their refresh- 
ment lounge in the Civic Audito 
rium. The committee has planned 
several interesting events and tours 
for families and friends of busy dele- 
gates during the week. 

Arrangements for post-convention 
tours to Yosemite National Park, to 
Carmel, and to the Audubon sum- 
mer camp have also been made by 
the committee. And the NEA Travel 
Division has planned several pre 
and post-convention tours. 


HERE WE COME! 
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THE 


Erosion of Freed, 





MERICA’S schools today are far 

from being free from devious 
and direct pressures on teachers, ad- 
ministrators, teaching materials, and 
curriculums. However desirable the 
restraints may seem when applied— 
they betray teachers, administrators, 
and local boards of education into 
accepting measures of voluntary cen- 
sorship. To pinpoint the areas where 
pressures are appearing and to alert 
the profession to the groups which 
are most active in limiting academic 
freedom is one of the major respon- 
sibilities of the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


Presence in the school curriculum 
of items to which a particular group 
is sensitive is causing a greater de- 
gree of voluntary censorship today 
than ever before. 

The committee has evidence to in- 
dicate that voluntary censorship by 
administrators and teachers—to avoid 
conflicts with groups—is a far more 
insidious force than the overt acts of 
boards or legislatures. 

Organized minority groups repre- 
senting fraternal, patriotic, religious, 
business, labor, and racial organiza- 
tions often are unwilling to recog- 
nize that points of view other than 
their own have a right to be pre- 
sented by teachers in any study of 
current controversial issues. Such 
groups need help in understanding 
that the schools must guarantee the 
right of the learner to have access to 
all relevant information in studying 
society’s unsolved problems. 

These problems deal with manage- 
ment and labor; local, state, na- 
tional, and foreign governments; 
communism, fascism, isolationism, 





This statement was prepared by the NEA 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. It was drafted for the committee by 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, a member of the 
committee, who teaches in the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, schools. 
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begins with 


the undermining of freedom 


of the learner to learn and 





of the teacher to teach. 





socialism; public housing; ownership 
of public utilities; socialized medi- 
cine; universal military training; 
federal aid to education; sex educa- 
tion; consumer education; race and 
religion. 

Educators need to be protected 
from groups that continually seek to 
have schools teach their views alone, 
or that force boards of education to 
delete factual materials unfavorable 
to them. Pupils, too, need protection 
from the possible bias of teachers on 
certain issues. Consequently, com- 
munity groups have the right to as- 
sume that they may justly protest, if 
convinced that both sides of an issue 
are not being fairly presented. 

To protect pupils, teachers, and 
administrators, the committee recom- 
mends that boards of education 
adopt a statement of policy for han- 
dling controversial issues. So that its 
provisions may be understood by all, 
such a policy should be developed 
cooperatively by school and commu- 
nity groups (with no one group or 
special interest dominating). 

Schools still fear to explore the 
evils of communism because citizens 
sometimes become alarmed, think- 
ing, apparently, that to study about 
communism means to advocate it. 
Nothing could be further from the 


truth. A doctor cannot undertake to 
rid the world of cancer by refusing to 
study the facts concerning it. He 
wants the facts, not the cancer. 

The NEA has made its position on 
the subject crystal-clear by forbid- 
ding membership in its organization 
to communists and by insisting that 
schools be permitted to teach about 
communism. How else are our youth 
to learn the evils of it? There is no 
other practicable way of insuring a 
student’s understanding of the dif- 
ference between communism and 
democracy. 

Teachers are not alone in insist- 
ing that youth have the protection 
of knowing something of the facts of 
life in regard to communism. Cur- 
rent writers have been just as force- 
ful in urging that communism be 
discussed in the schools. Members of 
the profession, along with other citi- 
zens, have a moral responsibility to 
defend the right to discuss contro- 
versial issues. An ostrich-like attitude 
in regard to the great problems of 
our day is not compatible with the 
dignity of free men in a free world. 


Materials of Instruction 


Educators continue to object to the 
use of economic and political pres- 
sures to ban instructional materials 
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THE EROSION OF 





from schools without any considera- 


tion’s being given to choice of ma- 
terials based on educational stand- 
ards. 

Whims of unduly sensitive indi- 
viduals or groups do not warrant the 
suppression of suitable textbooks and 
other desirable teaching materials. 
Efforts to suppress the freedom of 
teachers and students to explore a 
variety of views on a given topic are 
seen almost daily in our newspapers. 
Many of these have come to the at- 
tention of the committee. It is as- 
serted, for example, that one text- 
book is being banned because in de- 
scribing the American economic sys- 
tem, it states that in addition to 
basic capitalism we also have in this 
country some socialism and even 
communism, 

Another volume is under attack be- 
cause its opponents say that the book 
gives half-truths about American his- 
tory and gives too much attention to 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

Still ‘another is being relegated to 
the reference shelf because there are 
those who do not like some of its 
statements on newspapers, which go 
something like this: “The typical 
newspaper is far from being impar- 
tial. The bias of its owners is re- 
flected in every page. News un- 
friendly to their point of view may 
be omitted altogether or printed in 
very brief form, perhaps near the 
foot of an inside page. The desire to 
please advertisers may also interfere 
with impartial presentation of news. 
Editorials that might offend big ad- 
vertisers are not approved. It is very 
tender to local prejudices. Newspa- 
pers try to give the public what it 
wants—they are a cafeteria with 
something for everyone.” 

Certain literature is disappearing 
quietly from English classes because 
of the charge that characters belong- 
ing to a particular race or religion 
are portrayed in a derogatory or of- 
fensive manner. 

A recent news release from the 
West Coast expresses fear “‘that a mo- 
tion picture dealing with the life and 
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exploits of Hiawatha might in 
the present temper of the country 
be regarded as communist propa- 
ganda.” ‘Therefore, the filming of 
Hiawatha will be dropped for the 
time being. 

Recordings of the dramatic ac- 
count of the building of a city are 
being banned as “subversive” because 
mention is made of workers who 
wield dredge and shovel, hammer 
and paint brush; but no mention is 
made of the bankers and industrial- 
ists who furnished the capital. 

The Nation continues to be 
banned from school libraries be- 
cause of the charge that it has car- 
ried articles contrary to religious be- 
liefs of some groups. 

Attempts continue to be made by 
militant citizens groups to bring pres- 
sure to permit them to censor mate- 
rials relating to social studies and 
literature. They allege that “some 
of the textbooks and other teaching 
materials have taught the commu- 
nistic philosophy and at the same 
time depreciated the values and ac- 
complishments of American democ- 
racy. 


Legislating Curriculum Demands 


As schools mobilize for war and 
as civil-defense plans expand, legis- 
latures are beset by pressures to bend 
the curriculum toward intensive 
courses for military and industrial 
purposes. 

Then, too, some state legislatures 
are permitting vested-interest groups 
to prescribe what shall or shall not 
be taught in certain areas of human 
experience, thus causing great blocks 
of knowledge to be excluded from 
curriculums. They are permitting 
super-patriotic citizen groups and 
newspaper editors to influence them 
in eliminating from the curriculum 
units on American life and institu- 
tions and substituting traditional 
history courses which tend to em- 
phasize our heroic past instead of 
urgent presentday problems. 


Organized Attacks on Curriculum 
and Administration 


Educators should be aware of a 
new threat appearing from various 
right-wing front organizations that 
seek to gain control of public educa- 
tion. This threat exists partly be- 
cause taxes. are going higher and 





public education is costing more. It 
exists, also, because disparate ele- 
ments refuse to accept the fact that 
social changes have brought about 
changes in educational methods and 
curriculums. The situation thus 
created welds these totally different 
elements into a powerlul group. 

Such a group works for the exac- 
tion of special loyalty acts for teach- 
ers. It questions what is being taught, 
by whom, by what method, and with 
what materials. It ridicules enriched 
curriculums and current methods of 
teaching. It advocates cutting out 
socalled “frills and fads.”’ It accuses 
the public schools of failure to teach 
the Three Rs and of failure to teach 
moral and spiritual values. It labels 
teachers as “red-ucators’”’ and teach- 
ing which deviates from the tradi- 
tional as ‘“‘subversive.”” And finally, 
it makes itself heard in such articles 
as, “How Red Is the Little Red 
School House?” 


What To Do 

If children are to have the time to 
master skills, engage in experiences 
needed to take their place in society, 
and to acquire the cultural advan- 
tages which society has to offer, the 
majority must protest against the 
unthinking groups that would divert 
them to other purposes. Therefore, 
the committee suggests: 

The need for professional solidar- 
ity in protesting all forms of censor- 
ship, suppression, and attacks on 
education. 

The need for teachers to come to 
the support of courageous adminis- 
trators who resist the “divide and 
conquer” tactics of these groups. 
Educators must stand together. 


The need for teachers to assume 
their responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of the right to teach the truth. 

The need for organized action 
from the state and national arms of 
the profession for the preservation 
of our fundamental freedoms. 

The need to become the active cus- 
todians of the freedom of knowledge 
which implies freedom to teach and 
freedom to learn—and without which 
all other freedoms are meaningless. 


The need to be alert to subtle ap- 
proaches of those who would destroy 
or gain control of the schools. 
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KNOW that education is impor- 

tant. From the kindergarten thru 
the university, it is a vital force in 
building firm the foundations of na- 
tional unity in the lives of our chil- 
dren and youth. It strengthens the 
sinews of our economy and opens the 
doors of opportunity for all. 

Knowledge, understanding, skills— 
products of our schools—are essential 
to the arts of peace and are equally 
essential in time of war. “Education 
is the backbone of an army,” de- 
clared General Brehon B. Somervell, 
commanding officer of the Services 
of Supply for the US Army during 
World War II. 

These considerations are of very 
great significance to me as chairman 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. We are told that 
our educational program must be 
strengthened, that Congress has a 
large responsibility to help do this. 
What are the needs, and what should 
Congress do? 


Pending Issues in Education 


During the summer of 1950, I re- 
quested Charles A. Quattlebaum, 
educational research analyst on the 
staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, tempo- 
rarily transferred to the House Com- 
mittee on special assignment, to 


‘confer with leaders of government 


and representatives of national or- 
ganizations; to examine the results 
of studies in the field of education; 
and to analyze recommendations, 
resolutions, and policies of groups 
concerned with education. 

The first volume of Mr. Quattle- 
baum’s report entitled Federal Edu- 
cational Activities and Educational 
Issues Before Congress has been 
printed for the use of the committee. 
Copies are free upon request. 

The first volume is primarily con- 
cerned with educational issues before 
the Congress. A second volume will 
analyze some 200 federal educational 
programs involving expenditures in 
excess of $3 billion per annum. 

What are the issues on which there 
seems to be a substantial demand for 
action by the Congress? They are: 

[1] Establishment of a comprehen- 
sive policy and organization for ad- 
ministration of federal educational 
programs; [2] federal aid to the states 
for elementary and secondary schools 
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in general; [3] universal military 
training; [4] federal aid for higher 
education; [5] national scholarship 
program; [6] reorganization and ex- 
pansion of ROTC; [7] federal aid 
for school construction; [8] labor- 
education extension service; [9] vet- 
erans’ education; [10] medical educa- 
tion; [11] public-library service 
demonstrations; [12] extension of vo- 
cational rehabilitation; [13] federal 
aid for war-impacted school districts; 
[14] changes in administration of the 
school lunch program; [15] Congres- 
sional approval of interstate com- 
pacts for regional education. 

The foregoing proposals, upon no 
one of which has committee judg- 
ment been ascertained to date, do 
not exhaust the list, but appear to 
be the most important educational 
issues pending. 


General Federal Aid 


One of the issues before the Con- 
gress is that of federal aid more 
nearly to equalize educational op- 
portunity thru public grade and 
highschools. 

“Outstanding among programs ad- 
vocated in the advisory committee 
reports of 1931 (Hoover Committee) 
and 1938 (Roosevelt Committee) is 
the proposal for federal grants-in-aid 
to the states for education in gen- 
eral, with emphasis on and toward 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nity,” according to Mr. Quattle- 
baum’s report. 

General aid was, in fact, the most 
frequently recurring recommenda- 
tion of governmental and nongov- 
ernmental groups. 

The extent of support of general 
federal aid has been striking in re- 
cent years. The objective was en- 
dorsed by the “National Resources 
Planning Board (1939), the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy (1940), the Committee 
on Planning for Education (1941), 
the Committee on Intergovernmental 


GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


Mr. Barden [D, N. C.] is chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives. 


Fiscal Relations (1943), the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation (1946) , the Task Force on Ed- 
ucation appointed by the (Hoover) 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
(1947), and the Midcentury White 
House Conference (1950) .” 

Other groups recommending gen- 
eral federal aid include “The Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing 
of Education (1933), The National 
Committee on Coordination in Sec- 
ondary Education (1941), the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission (1943), the 
Interstate Committee on Postwar 
Reconstruction and Development 
(1944) , and the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Problems and 
Policies Committee (in a joint re- 
port published in 1945) .” 

In addition, many of our great lay 
and professional organizations have 
underscored the need for federal aid 
to help the states more nearly equal- 
ize educational opportunity. 


82nd Congress and Education 


Which of the recommendations re- 
ported in the study merit enactment 
into law? In what order? Which are 
possible of early attainment? The re- 
port makes no effort to give the 
answers. Only the Congress can do 
that. 

A disturbing and startling fact is 
that, altho the federal government 
is probably expending $3 billion for 
education programs each year, not 
one penny of this amount is going 
under a-general aid law to the edu- 
cation of children in our grade and 
highschools. This fact needs careful 
examination. 

Indeed, I know of no responsibil- 
ity of government more important 
than that of providing for the proper 
education of our youth, and to this 
end, local, state, and federal govern- 
ments should strive. 
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HAT does teaching promise to 


you, Mary Jones, completing 
first year as a teacher? The 
answer is that teaching now promises 


your 


a stable, life-long professional career. 
It promises the opportunity to de- 
vote your life to service of the high- 
est order with reasonable assurance 
of security. 

There are three things that aflect 
favorably the security and stability of 
a profession: assurance that there 
will not be, in the foreseeable future, 
an oversupply of members of the pro- 
fession; careful selection of those who 
are permitted to enter the profession; 
requirement of a high level of pro- 
fessional preparation tor certification 
in the protession. 


Supply and Demand 


Recently, the NEA Commission on 
Feacher Education and Professional 
Standards has made studies’ of 
teacher supply and demand, which 
have been publicized and discussed 
widely. Implications from _ these 
studies provide the basis on which 
sound policies must rest for control 
of supply and demand for the pro- 
fession. 

Everyone can recognize that the in- 
crease in the number of children 
born each year beginning with the 
last decade means an increase in 
number of children in the schools. 
And there is ho evidence that would 
justify the expectation of a large de- 
crease in the birthrate for some time. 
All this adds up to the fact that the 
number of teachers needed each year 
for at least the next two decades will 
continue to exceed the number that 
our colleges and universities can be 





This is the last in a series of nine articles 
on teacher education and professional stand- 
ards. Dr. Anderson is dean of teacher edu- 
cation and Dr. Orleans is director of re- 
search and evaluation, Division of Teacher 
Education, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City. 
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Quality Selection 


If the profession is to be stable 
and supply is not to outrun demand, 
institutions must not educate more 
teachers than are needed, and poten- 
tial teachers must be carefully se- 
lected to assure quality teachers. 

Colleges and universities are put- 
ting into effect selection programs 
which involve recruitment of high- 
school graduates who evidence high 
potential for teaching, high initial 
admission standards, orientation and 
counseling which seek to retain those 
who give evidence of potential for 
teaching, and high standards of work 
and careful evaluation—particularly 
in admission to student teaching. 

Ralph McDonald, secretary of 
the national commission, has pointed 
out that—contrary to what the unini- 
tiated might think—raising the stand- 
ards of the profession results in an 
increase in the number and quality 
of those who attempt to enter it. And 
it may well be expected to have a 
favorable influence on salary levels. 


Certification and Accreditation 

Certification standards are being 
increasingly improved and _profes- 
sionally determined. In this way, the 
legal controls over the profession are 
being brought into harmony with 
standards which the organized pro- 
fession can endorse. We are rapidly 
approaching the time when, thruout 
the country, the basic requirement 
for teacher certification will be a 


four-year collegiate education with 
appropriate professional studies. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, with 
the support of the NEA commission 
and of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers is presently seeking 
to place the education of teachers on 
a fully professional basis by setting 
up standards for accrediting institu- 
tions which provide for the profes 
sional preparation of teachers. The 
ultimate aim of the association is to 
have all teacher-training institutions 
satisfy the accreditation standards, 
This should result in a corps of grad- 
uates who recognize a commitment 
to professional service. 

The recently revised accredita- 
tion standards for institutions which 
educate teachers emphasize quality. 
While these standards, as has already 
been stated, are being developed and 
put into effect by the AACTE, the 
organized profession has had an im- 
portant voice in determining them. 

All these efforts lead to this sig- 
nificant conclusion: ‘Teaching is 
achieving the status of a true pro- 
fession, with the resulting benefits 
that accrue to the members of it. 
The leadership of the NEA Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and of the 
AACTE will continue to result in 
the increased welfare of each indi- 
vidual teacher. This leadership helps 
to assure you, Mary Jones, and the 
many thousands of your colleagues 
who have :ecently joined the ranks 
of teachers, of a potentially life-long 
career of professional service. 
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HOW SOME SCHOOLS ARE 


Increasing Their 


OME people claim that pupils 

stay in school longer, not neces- 
sarily because of what schools do to 
remedy the causes of leaving but for 
several other reasons. 

These include an improved eco- 
nomic situation, the growing insist- 
ence of employers upon highschool 
training, the growing number of par- 
ents who have had some highschool 
training and who in turn insist that 
their children remain in school, in- 
sistence by older siblings who ex- 
perienced the need of highschool 
training that younger brothers and 
sisters complete highschool, organ- 
ized activities and competition which 
pupils like, something satisfying in 
highschool work which helps to meet 
personal needs. 

These statements are little better 
than guesses, however. 

Many studies tell why pupils drop 
out of school, but very few reveal 
what schools are doing to reduce the 
number of early school leavers. This 
symposium of practices presents a 
partial picture of what schools do to 
hold pupils in school longer. Sources 
are published reports or the personal 
contacts of the writer. 

No attempt was made to evaluate 
the effectiveness of these programs; 
they were chosen only because 
schools claimed they were factors in 
increasing holding power. To save 
space, references are listed at the end 
of the article. These references some- 
times give only a statistical summary 
of the degree of “increased holding 
power; others include descriptions of 
the main procedures undertaken. 


What Schools Are Doing 


Helping the slow learner continue 
his schooling—During the summer of 
1949, the Los Angeles County Board 
of Education appointed a special 
committee to develop materials and 
helps especially designed for slow 
learners at the secondary level. 

The committee defined technics 





Dr. Miller is specialist for counseling, pupil 
personnel, and work programs, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Holding Power 


for identifying the slow learner, pro- 
vided suggestions in all subject areas 
on curriculum materials suitable to 
slow learners, and gave examples of 
activities in four specific subject 
areas. 

While this suggested program has 
not had time to prove that pupils 
have stayed in school longer because 
of it, the materials have alerted the 
classroom teachers, counselors, and 
administrators to the fact that each 
slow-learning student can and should 
be helped to live and learn on his 
own terms.? 


Keeping tab on pupils who leave 
school early to go to work—After the 
school or public employment agency 
made at least a weekly followup on 
the progress of employed pupils, 
some returned to. school.* * Factors 
which seem to have influenced pupils 
most in returning to school are that 
the school doors are always open for 
their return; the school’s counseling 
services are available to them any 
time they wish to come back and 
talk over their problems; studies may 
be continued on a fulltime or part- 
time basis. 


Getting summer dropouts to re- 
turn to school—In one large city 
school system at the end of the sum- 
mer of 1949, a followup study was 
made of the summer dropouts who 
should be in school. Principals, 
teachers, counselors, and parents 
were recruited to interview all who 
could be contacted. Interviews indi- 
cated that 185 had left for question- 
able reasons and should return to 
school. As a result of personal inter- 
views, one-half of these. did return.® 


Arranging school and work pro- 
grams—More schools are discovering 
that by allowing eligible pupils to 
work part of each school day, more 
pupils are staying in school for 
longer periods of time. References 
6, 7, 8, 9 illustrate how these pro- 
grams are conducted and offer some 
data on how they increase holding 
power. 


Sensitizing teachers to needs of 
pupils — Almost without exception, 
studies of why pupils drop out of 
school indicate that pupils wish 
teachers had shown more interest in 
them. Conversely, schools which hold 
pupils better report that a major 
contributing factor is the increased 
interest of teachers in pupils. This 
interest flowed from their pupil 
study, parttime counseling, or group 
activity programs of one type or an- 
other. 

They worked in the areas of cor- 
recting problems of children which 
made them vulnerable to dropping 
out of school’® 17 and improving 
practices in marking, reporting prog- 
ress, and promoting pupils. This 
means that more discretion is left 
to the teacher to decide the grade 
placement which offers the best 
chance of progress for the individual 
child. Guidance and counseling go 
hand in hand with these proposed 
plans.*" 12» 13 


The schools were also interested in 
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preventing failures. In one high- 
school, it was discovered that two- 
thirds of all who left highschool in 
September were freshmen, a ma- 
jority of whom had failed one or 
more subjects. By the end of the fol- 
lowing September, it was discovered 
that thru a plan of referring failing 
pupils to special counselors, drop- 
outs caused by school failures had 
been reduced by one-third." 

By a similar plan, another large 
city in the school year 1949-50 
slightly reduced the percent of fail- 
ures in its 13 junior and senior high- 
schools.™* 

Acquainting classroom and home- 
room teachers with new students 
was still another area in which they 
worked. A number of schools gather 
basic facts about incoming classes by 
assembling data from the cumulative 
records and by individual fact-find- 
ing interviews. A summary of these 
facts is given to each teacher con- 
cerned. Schools where this procedure 
is followed claim that dropouts have 
been reduced to a bare minimum. 
Homeroom and core teachers in 
turn are given some inservice train- 
ing in child study and interviewing 
procedures and interview each pupil 
as soon as possible after the opening 
of school, ** 1 


Letting pupils share in course 
building and program planning— 
Some schools claim that when pupils 
assist in course revisions and pro- 
gram planning for such things as as- 
semblies and homerooms, the inter- 
est resulting from such vital partici- 
pation has definitely resulted in pu- 
pils’ remaining in school longer.'* 


Providing a differentiated program 
of studies and a minimum of re- 
quired subjects for graduation — 
Some schools claim to have definite 
evidence that more flexibility in cur- 
riculum requirement, which results 
in allowing pupils to choose courses 
more in accordance with their abili- 
ties and interests, will cause pupils 
to stay in school longer. *- 2° 


Scheduling a remedial-reading 
program for elementary and second- 
ary schools — Many schools which 
have experimented with control 
reading groups have evidence that 
pupils who are required to read only 
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at the level of their capacity stay in 
school longer.*! 


Providing better counseling serv- 
ices—In all followup studies, both 
graduates and dropouts express a 
need for the school to provide more 
effective counseling services. Like- 
wise, in most studies of factors which 
contributed to improved holding 
power, school officials testify that 
providing qualified counselors has 
brought about a marked improve- 
ment in the attitudes of pupils 
toward school and better attendance 
records.?? 


Adjusting the hidden school costs 
—Student-opinion polls and similar 
personal-inventory procedures have 
revealed surprising facts about how 





many pupils were affected by hidden 
school costs.** 

Many schools are finding that 
reducing’such costs to a minimum on 
by tactfully providing means for 
meeting these costs for students whe 
cannot afford them, many pupils 
have remained in school who other- 
wise would have felt it necessary to 
drop out of school. 


A Need for Study and Statistics 


The above statements in most 
cases lack statistical proof. It is more 
than likely, however, that any school 
employing many or most of these 
devices would discover that their use 
would be accompanied by increased 
holding power. Further study is, of 
course, wholly desirable and much 
needed. 
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What teachers should know about 





Children with Epilepsy 


JOHN W. TENNY and MARGARET A. LENNOX 


OST teachers have had no di- 

rect contact with an epileptic 
child. Many others have encountered 
such children without being aware of 
it, for children often keep their con- 
dition a carefully guarded secret. 

Some teachers have had the shock 
of witnessing for the first time one 
of their pupils having a major sel- 
mire. They had no knowledge of 
what to do for the child or how to 
reassure other pupils who were re- 
flecting the teacher’s own fear and 
anxiety, 

As with all exceptional children, 
it must be kept in mind that a child 
with epilepsy is first a child. He dil- 
fers from other children only in that 
he may have occasional convulsions. 
If he develops personality  differ- 
ences, it is because of his uncertainty 
and fear regarding the attitude of 
others. If, however, he is accepted by 
his associates and permitted to live a 
normal life, to secure an education, 
and to grow and develop as other 
children, he has every prospect of be- 
coming a selfsupporting, productive 
citizen. 

Untortunatety, the general public, 
including teachers, is not adequately 
informed about epilepsy. Many atti- 
tudes unconsciously reflect ancient 
beliefs which attributed seizures to 
demons and urged that men placate 
the gods and shun the person with 
epilepsy. We are no longer con- 
sciously influenced by such attitudes. 





Mr. Tenny is president of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, an NEA 
department. He is associate professor and 
general adviser of special education, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


.Dr. Lennox is assistant professor of neu- 


rology, Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Pamphlets on 
epilepsy and suggestions for further reading 
are available from the National Epilepsy 
League, 130 North Wells Stree, Chicago 6, 
and the Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA headquarters. 
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The medical truth about epilepsy 
is that it is not serious or crippling, 
unless made so by those adults with 
whom the child comes in closest con- 
tact — parents and teachers. Medi- 
cally, it is an illness which carries 
negligible risk and an_ excellent 
chance for control with treatment. 


A Case in Point 


Take the case of the eight-year-old, 
for instance, who was having an at- 
tack every five minutes when she was 
first seen. She would blank out, roll 
her eyes, and then slump heavily to 
the ground. The attacks only lasted 
a minute at most, but the child was 
heavy, and if she fell against some- 
thing she got a bad bruise. 

But if an attack came while she 
was at her desk at school, she 
couldn’t hurt herself. Fortunately, 
the teacher and the mother realized 
how important it was for her to keep 
an active mind and to keep her 
school friends. Her problem was how 
to get to the lavatory, since she 
couldn’t be allowed on stairs alone, 
and the teacher couldn’t take the 
time to go with her. So for a time, 
her mother came to the school every 
few hours to help her up and down. 

When the child, who had been 
under competent treatment but 
had shown no improvement, was 
switched to another drug—at that 
time still in the experimental stage 
—she started to improve. Within six 
wecks, she was having no attacks. 
Phat was four years ago. Now she is 
not taking any medicine and still has 
no spells. 

This is not an unusual medical 
story; it is typical. The goal in deal- 
ing medically with an epileptic pa- 
tient is to adjust medication so he 
will be free of seizures. 

Such favorable results are possible 


only with full information. It — is 


necessary to make a diagnosis of the 
convulsive disorder to determine the 
type of attack. Sometimes this can be 
done by hearing a full description of 
what happens or by seeing an attack. 
Loss of consciousness for a few sec- 
onds is usually a petit-mal attack. 

A major convulsion with fall, cry, 
and rhythmic jerking movements fol- 
lowed by deep sleep is grand mal. 
The third type, psychomotor, shows 
itself as a period during which the 
child is confused and behaves in a 
way which is irrational and of which 
he has no memory later. He may not 
even know he has had a spell. 

Altho a description helps, it is 
difficult, without an electroencephal- 
ogram, an easy and painless process, 
to be certain which kind of spell a 
child has. This “electrical-activity- 
of-the-brain-record” should be made 
during a seizure. However, even if it 
can be obtained only between at- 
tacks, it is so helpful, in our opinion, 
as to be indispensable in the rational 
treatment of epilepsy. It is also neces- 
sary to try to estimate cause and 
severity, altho these are less impor- 
tant in management. 

\fter the diagnosis has been estab 
lished, appropriate treatment can be 
started. The standard drugs—dilan- 
tin, pheno-barbital, and tridione 
are effective in about three-quarters 
of the When the standard 
drugs are not satisfactory, trial may 


Cases. 


be made of the growing number of 
new drugs which may be beneficial in 
individual cases: paradione, mesan- 
toin, thiantoin, and others not yet 
released for commercial sale. 


You Should Know This 


The tollowing statements regard 
ing epilepsy will be most meaningtul 
in the school situation: 

[1] Recent studies show that one 
child in every hundred has epilepsy. 

(2) The incidence of epilepsy is 
many times that of polio and about 
that of tuberculosis and diabetes. 
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[3] In over 50%, 


zures can be completely controlled; 
in an additional 30°%, seizures can be 
reduced in frequency and violence so 
that persons with epilepsy can lead 
normal, productive lives. 

[4] Epilepsy, per se, is not in- 
herited; only a predisposition is in- 
herited. 

[5] The intelligence of persons 
with epilepsy parallels that of the 
general public. 

[6] Epilepsy is not contagious. 

(7 | Exercise—mental as well as 
physical—aids greatly in the medical 
treatment and control of epilepsy. 

[8] Most educable children with 
epilepsy can and should attend reg- 
ular school classes. Seizures are less 
likely to occur when the brain is ac- 
tive. Education helps to compensate 
for a physical handicap. 

[9] In general, the person with 
epilepsy, especially a young person, 
should take his treatments at home, 
stay on the job or at school, and re- 
main in his usual environment. 

[10] Environment is almost as im- 
portant in the treatment of epilepsy 
medical attention. 
Normal social contacts and a job 
sustain courage and increase oppor- 
tunities. 

For a school-age child with epi- 
lepsy, exclusion from school ‘2 
serious disaster. If he does not regain 
admission, he grows up an unedu- 
cated, unsocial person, a burden on 
society. If he returns after the pas- 
sage of time, he is not able to return 
to the class of his own age and social 
group, and he feels out of place. 
Futoring to help him catch up Is 
difficult, and since the optimum time 
for acquiring certain knowledge and 
skills may have passed, he may never 
reach his potential level. 


Adequate Help Should Be Provided 


Another misfortune for such a 
child is to be institutionalized. Not 
all of the 10 institutions in the US 
especially established for those with 
epilepsy have educational programs, 
and an institution for mental defec- 
tives offers little hope for the child 
with normal intelligence. 

A child with frequent and serious 
convulsions may be a major problem 
in a schoolroom, and a child having 
many brief lapses of consciousness 
(petit mal) would find it almost im- 
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This is one in a series of articles 
designed to inform teachers 
about the health of the children 
they teach. You might refer to 
If Polio Comes [April 1950], and 
Rheumatic Fever [May 1950]. 


possible to learn normally. The first 
concern of school authorities should 
be to help such a child secure proper 
medical attention. 

Scattered thruout the country are 
clinics where full study and treat- 
ment of epilepsy are available. At 
present, these are connected for the 
most part with the large medical cen- 
ters, as in Chicago, Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore. Here, the 
newer drugs are available, and the 
treatment is recognized as being im- 
portant in helping to allay fear and 
shame. 

More and more effort is being 
made to spread this complete medi- 
cal care for epileptics to the smaller 
communities, where it is needed just 
as urgently as in the larger centers. 
A few states have traveling diagnostic 
and therapeutic facilities. 

If medical services are available 
within a reasonable distance, par- 
ents should be directed to such a 
center and should be given any finan- 
cial aid necessary for their child’s 
treatments. School authorities who 
occupy positions of leadership in 
their communities should also solicit 
the help of others to make proper 
medical services more readily avail- 
able. 

Detroit pioneered in a program for 
epileptic children in 1934 when. a 
special school was established for 
coordinating care with the treatment 
of the family physician. In the be- 
ginning, about half the children re- 
mained at the school from Monday 
until Friday on 24-hour care and 
study; others came by bus daily. 

The school program was developed 
to parallel that existing in other De- 
troit schools. Children were selected 
to attend if their problems with epi- 
lepsy were serious enough to inter- 
fere with their schooling in regular 
classes. However, only pupils who 
seemed able to respond to the medi- 
cation and treatment then known 
were accepted. New medications en- 
abled the school to discontinue 24- 
hour care in September 1939. 





Increasingly, children examined at 
the clinic are immediately returned 
to regular schools, where teachers are 
informed about the problem of epi- 
lepsy. Now enrolled in the school are 
children who require close medical 
supervision for a period of time in 
order to establish the proper medi- 
cation for the maximum control of 
their seizures. A few are accepted be- 
cause their neighborhood school does 
not as yet offer an accepting and un- 
derstanding environment. In reality, 
the school has become a rehabilita- 
tion center. 

In Buffalo and in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, children with major prob- 
lems of epilepsy are enrolled in 
schools provided for other types of 
exceptional children. In __ those 
schools, they may be reasonably cer- 
tain of receiving adequate medical 
supervision. 

New York City and Baltimore 
have developed a plan whereby, after 
assurance of proper medical super- 
vision, children are retained in regu- 
lar schools or, in a few cases, are 
placed on home teaching. Vigorous 
programs help increase the knowl- 
edge and general understanding of 
epilepsy on the part of all school 
personnel. 

It can, therefore, be concluded 
that with the provision of proper 
medical supervision, children with 
epilepsy can continue in regular 
classes. However, their teachers must 
have sufficient information regarding 
epilepsy to offer understanding and 
acceptance to a child so afflicted and 
to explain the facts to other children 
and their parents. 


Our Part Is Important 


The child with epilepsy does not 
suffer from his seizures. He suffers 
from the doors closed on him and 
faces turned away because of preju- 
dice and fear of the word epilepsy. 
The treatment of this suffering is in 
the hands of responsible nonmedical 
adults—teachers, employers, relatives, 
friends. 

Only when these individuals can 
look straight at a convulsive disorder 
of any type and see it for just what 
it is—a medical condition like any 
other—only then will the child with 
epilepsy have a chance to enjoy and 
make full use of his abilities and 
potentialities. 
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HE complex of world events 
moves with such rapidity that 
a main problem facing the educator 
is how to insure that he and his stu- 
dents become really well-informed. 

Clearly, there is no longer any real 
distinction between domestic and 
foreign affairs. Practically every- 
thing we do—the way we run our 
public and private business, the way 
we settle our arguments both among 
ourselves and with other nations, 
what we say in the newspapers, over 
the air, and on the platform, our 
attitudes toward each other—all of 
these things affect our international 
as well as our domestic affairs. 

This heightens the necessity for 
developing wider understanding of 
the nature and purposes of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, which may be 
simply defined as “the expression of 
our national interest and desire for 
security and wellbeing.” 

Our policies inevitably grow out 
of what we believe our national in- 
terest to be. It is well, therefore, to 
look at what we seek: First, as an 
independent nation, we want to keep 
our independence. Second, we are 
determined to keep and strengthen 
individual freedom. Third, we want 
to rid ourselves of wars and threats 
of wars. But because we believe in 
peace with justice and freedom, we 
are prepared to defend it. 

Fourth, we want to continue to 
raise our standard of living. Fifth, 
we are a friendly people, and we 
want to be on good terms with other 
people. Sixth, we are a generous peo- 
ple. Moreover, we are concerned 
about the welfare of others because 
we know that our own is dependent 
on it. These are some of the goals we 
seek for ourselves and which form 
the basis on which the structure of 
our national policy, whether it faces 
inward or outward, is built. 

In a democracy such as our own, 
policies can grow only out of an ex- 
pression of national thinking. Public 
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opinion, however it may be regis- 
tered, is the framework within which 
we can look at policy alternatives 
that face us and make the necessary 
decisions on which course to follow. 
Not only does public opinion estab- 
lish the framework in which policy 
decisions can be made; frequently 
it articulates pusitive support for a 
specific course of action. 

On the other hand, it may be op- 
posed to a certain course of action 
which therefore means that this 
course must be rejected. In a country 
like ours, however, unlike the totali- 
tarian dictatorships, our policy deci- 
sions can be made even tho there 
are differences of view. 

Sometimes the choices are difficult 
and unpleasant, and we have to de- 
cide which is the lesser of several 
evils. Other policies which we might 
wish to follow must be held in abey- 
ance because of urgent necessities. 


Freedom Against Aggression 


As a nation, we are dedicated to 
the principle of preserving for our- 
selves and others their freedom 
against aggression. Today, the Soviet 
Union is seeking to extend its power 
and to impose its formula of totali- 
tarianism on others by threats, by 
subversion, and even by force in the 
hands of a puppet. 

The Soviet Union since 1945 has 
taken over some seven and a half 


million square miles of new territory 
with more than 500 million people. 
The Soviet Union has sought to ex- 
ploit every situation of weakness it 
can find, whether it is one of lack of 
defense strength, bad economic con- 
ditions, or political instability. 

Soviet expansionism seeks condi- 
tions of weakness just as water pushes 
against soft spots in a dam to force 
its way thru. The job of all free peo- 
ples is to strengthen the dam, to 
build situations of strength where 
people are united behind popular 
governments determined to maintain 
their liberty—and able to count on 
strong support from other nations 
or from the United Nations. 

Today, what our nation and we, 
the people in it, do or do not do has 
an immediate effect on world peace. 
It is for this reason that over the last 
five years the American government 
has sought to build up strength in 
various threatened areas. Simultane- 
ously, it has sought to enlist the co- 
operation of the Soviet Union and 
encourage it to abandon its expan- 
sionist aims. 

In building strength in the free 
world, our problems have been mul- 
tiplied by the tragic devastation of 
World War II. Many people in the 
free world faced, at the end of the 
war, hunger, unemployment, and 
lack of hope. In the US, our produc- 
tive resources were vastly expanded 
during the war and our standard of 
living and general prosperity were 
greater than those of any other na- 
tion. Because we recognized that we 
could not stand alone in a world 
where economic and political insecu- 
rity threatened the freedom of man- 
kind, we devoted our energies to try- 
ing to rebuild and to establish the 
basis for joint collective action. 

We Americans realive that our 
security and future depend on many 
things: superior military and eco- 
nomic power; strong and free allies; 
the goodwill, respect, confidence, and 
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moral support of decent 
everywhere; and the understanding 
and determination of our own peo- 


ple. 


people 


The United Nations 


When World War II ended, we in 
with other nations were 
fully aware that there was no pro- 


company 


spect of future peace and security 
except thru international coopera- 
tion. Out of this knowledge of in- 
terdependence was born the United 
Nations. 

Every nation that signed the UN 
Charter promised to refrain “from 
the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any state.” Unfortu- 
nately, one great power chose to flout 
the UN Charter. We have watched 
the Soviet Union turn the peace 
treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria into scraps of paper. We 
have watched these three along with 
Poland, Albania, Eastern Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia become puppet 
police states. The same Soviet pur- 
pose is at work in China. 

But the test of the common hope 
showed the UN the way by which, 
despite the defection of the Soviet 
Union, it has continued thru joint 
effort to help other nations resist the 
threat—Iran, Turkey, Greece. It has 
helped Korea, Indonesia, and Israel 
to establish their national independ- 
ence. It has provided the knowledge 
and skills necessary to attack the 
scourges of hunger and disease that 
have plagued mankind. It has given 
faith in freedom and hope for the 
future of nations. 

Some few people suggest that be- 
cause of the behavior of one nation 
the UN should be abandoned. This 
is almost like saying that because one 
bad child disrupts class, we should 
abandon the system of public-school 
education. The task of sincere mem- 
bers of the United Nations is to re- 
sist aggression, to learn how to work 
closely and effectively together to 
meet our common problems, and to 
strengthen the machinery of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter, we have, in 
company with other nations, taken 
joint action to strengthen our secu- 
rity. In 1947, both the Turkish and 
Greek governments sought our help 
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in strengthening their ability to re- 
sist Soviet aggression and threats of 
aggression. 

When President ‘Truman spoke 
before a joint session of the Congress 
on March 12, 1947, on behalf of mili- 
tary and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, he enunciated the socalled 
“Truman Doctrine” of American 
support to “free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pres- 
sures.”” The policy was based on a 
“frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples, 
by direct or indirect aggression, un- 
dermine the foundations of interna- 
tional peace and hence the security 
of the United States.” 

After three years, this program of 
aid has demonstrated its success, 
with both nations at peace and in a 
much stronger position to resist ex- 
ternal force and strengthen their 
economies and democracy within. 


Collective Security 

In 1947, the 21 American republics 
embodied their belief in collective 
action to resist attack on an Amer- 
ican state from either inside or out- 
side the Western Hemisphere in the 
Inter-American treaty of mutual as- 
sistance—the Rio Pact. 

In Western Europe, the efforts to 
build collective - security arrange- 
ments were slower in maturing. As 
tension mounted and the aggressive 
actions of the Soviet Union were 
more closely demonstrated, it was 
clear that Western European defense 
posed a threefold problem: first, to 
organize a collective security system 
that would convince an aggressor in 
advance that he could not pick off 
his victims one by one; second, to 
put the Western European nations 
in a position to repel at least an 
initial attack; and third, to give the 
free people of Europe that sense of 
security which would put real hope 
and vigor into their program of eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The Europeans themselves took 
the first step when they signed the 
Brussels treaty in March 1948, estab- 
lishing a 50-year mutual defense al- 
liance among the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. In June 1948, the 
US Senate approved “the Vanden- 
berg Resolution,” authorizing the 


‘ 


® 


government to develop collective de- 
fense arrangements, within the UN 
Charter. 

This declaration provided the es- 
sential green light to go ahead with 
the organization of collective defense 


in the North Atlantic area. The 
North Atlantic treaty was then ham- 
mered out and ratified in July 1949. 
In September 1949, the Congress 
authorized the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act, whose main purpose 
was to increase our military aid to 
help Western Europe defend itself. 

The shocking aggression in Korea 
made it clear, however, that this pro- 
gram would have to be intensified. 
It is perfectly clear that weakness 
invites attack, that failure to build 
strength is an invitation to disaster, 
and that peace must be paid for 
in money and men and sacrifice. 

The collective strength of the 
North Atlantic Community and 
American hemisphere is designed to 
protect every member of these com- 
munities from invasion—and behind 
this shield of strength, to strengthen 
the economies and the spiritual ca- 
pacities of nations toward achieving 
a peaceful and stable world. 


Economic Strength 

Just as we have engaged in joint 
efforts to achieve collective security, 
so we have worked together to build 
our economic strength. The meas- 
ures the United States government 
has taken and is taking to stimulate 
world production and trade, to help 
raise standards of living abroad with 
the aid of technical skills and capital, 
and to promote cooperation among 
nations for these purposes are what 
we call our “economic foreign pol- 
icy. 

In 1945, a prosperous, strong, and 
healthy United States looked out on 
a world in poverty and chaos, a world 
devasted by war, a world that had to 
rebuild. 

Out of the knowledge that these 
conditions were a serious threat to us, 
our policies followed three main pur- 
poses: first, to help rebuild the great 
productive workshop of Europe so 
that it could produce more; second, 
to help create new workshops and 
new sources of wealth in the “under: 
developed” areas of the world; and 
third, to open up the channels of 


world trade so that the fruits of prof 
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duction could be more widely dis- 
tributed and enjoyed. 

The European recovery program 
has in three years performed miracles 
in rebuilding economies of the 16 
participating countries, Western Ger- 
many, and the free territory of 
Trieste. For the $11 billion invest- 
ment, the return is a free Western 
Europe, physically and _ psychologi- 
cally prepared to assume a _ large 
share of its own military defense, 
and of the collective defense of the 
North Atlantic Community. 

In great areas of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, poverty, disease, and 
ignorance have become a danger to 
all free, democratic people because 
they invite totalitarian controls, in- 
cluding communism. 

Over many generations, Americans 
have worked with people in under- 
developed areas sharing our knowl- 
edge and skills with them. 


Point-Four Program 


In his inaugural address of Janu- 
ary 1949, the President outlined the 
Point-Four Program, which the Con- 
gress approved in April 1950. 

Said the President: “We must em- 
bark on a bold new program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas... . 
we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in order 
to help them realize their aspira- 
tions for a better life. And, in co- 
operation with other free nations, 
we should foster capital investment 
in areas needing development. . . . 

“Our aim should be to help the 
free peoples of the world, thru their 
own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for 
housing, and more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens.” 

The Point-Four undertaking has 
two distinct but related elements. 
One is “technical cooperation,” 
which means the use of skills and 
scientific knowledge to help people 
raise their standard of living. 

The other element is large-scale 
development, requiring sizable 
amounts of money in the form of 
investment capital. The underdevel- 
oped areas themselves can supply 
some but not all of the necessary 
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capital. Foreign capital can come 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, and private banks and inves- 
tors. 

The specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, such as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization, are 
in a position to draw on the skills of 
many nations—as well as their finan- 
cial support. At a special meeting of 
the United Nations in June 1950, 50 
nations pledged $20 million for the 
first year of the United Nations pro- 
gram.. Some of the pledges came 
from nations on the receiving end 
of technical aid. 

Some people ask, “What has Point 
Four got to do with stopping com- 
munism? Is this the time to be help- 
ing people on the other side of the 
world to raise better crops and stamp 
out malaria?” The answer is that this 
is the very time; that most of the 
people we are working with are less 
interested in abstract principles of 
communism and democracy than in 
solving their urgent problems of 
hunger, disease, and the difficulty of 
scratching for a bare living. 

The communists offer them quick 
remedies for their ills. We have a 
chance to prove in practical ways 
that a free society can promote hu- 
man wellbeing and human dignity. 


Campaign of Truth 


Democracy and freedom thrive 
on knowledge and understanding. 
Therefore, the US government is en- 
gaged in a campaign of truth, carried 
on thru the Department of State, to 
present to the rest of the world a 
full and fair picture of our Ameri- 
can democracy and our way of life. 

Libraries, documentary films, ra- 
dio broadcasts, cultural centers, ex- 
change of persons, and many related 
activities all contribute to putting 
the facts about ourselves simply and 
clearly before the world. 

The urgent need of this program 
is emphasized because, as Secretary 
Acheson has said, “In recent years, 
the Soviet Union has been injecting 
into its worldwide propaganda an 
increasingly bitter and vicious ele- 
ment of hate and slander against the 
American government and_ people. 

Unless the spirits of free men 


and women the world over are swiftly 
mobilized to resist this ideological 
onslaught, freedom itself may per- 
ish.” 


Making Life Better 


Our main interest in the US_has 
been in making life better, in prog- 
ress by peaceful means, by the exer- 
cise of free choice. For this reason, 
we have supported steps toward na- 
tional independence taken by vari- 
ous nations since the end of the war. 

We believe also that the only real 
security is collective security. For 
this reason, when the republic of 
Korea was wantonly attacked, we, in 
company with other members of the 
UN, carried out our commitments 
to resist this act of aggression. As 
the President pointed out in his 
speech of September 1, 1950, “We 
not only want freedom for the peo- 
ples of Asia but we also want to 
help them secure for themselves bet- 
ter health, more food, better clothes 
and homes, and the chance to live 
their own lives in peace. The things 
we want for the people of Asia are 
the same things we want for the 
people of the rest of the world.” 

We have cooperated in the UN in 
the hard but important task of de- 
veloping the Declaration of Human 
Rights, which spells out the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for 
which we are all committed to work. 


The Individual Citizen 


In this complexity of interrelation- 
ships in the modern world, the indi- 
vidual citizen has a vital contribu- 
tion to make. Not only is it impor- 
tant for him to be well-informed, it 
is also essential for him to articulate 
his views and to live effectively as a 
good citizen. Our collective strength 
lies in the moral integrity and prac- 
tice of democracy by individual 
American citizens. 

With the united participation of 
the American people, we can go a 
long way in building that peace with 
freedom and justice which we are 
seeking. It is a task which begins 
with birth and never ends in our 
lifetime. It requires direction, co- 
operation, and purpose. The great 
role of education is constantly to 
create the enlightened understand- 
ing and participation necessary to 
move toward our great objectives. 
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Just 


Picture It! 






Pupils in the Dallas public schools 


use art as a means of understanding 


and 


DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT PHOTOS 


interpreting their community. 





In designing a community center, these children study community needs. 


HILE the child may discuss, 
dramatize, or write about his 
observations, art expression is one 
of the most fascinating and richest 
means of interpretation for him. A 
child may picture with candor and 
incisiveness the meaning of his ex- 
periences, 
The child visualizes his 
community is as important as the 
way he reacts to the art forms to be 


way a 





Mr. Johnson is consultant in art education, 
Dallas Independent School District, Texas. 
Several teachers and staff members contrib- 
uted to the article. 
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found within it. One of the most 
worthy goals of art education in the 
school is that of helping the child 
discover the beauty in the commu- 
nity in which he lives. This may be 
an awareness of natural beauty or of 
beauty produced by man. 


Inventive Use of the Arts 


In 1949, a group of teachers in the 
Dallas Independent School District 
became interested in ways art might 
be used to interpret the community 
to pupils. For quite some time, the 
children had made the usual model 





Experiments with local clays and 


communities and paintings and 
drawings of their community. It was 
felt, however, that a more inventive 
use of the arts could help the child 
understand his community better. 

The teachers decided to experi- 
ment to find new ways of using art 
for this purpose. Experiments fell 
into three general categories: [1] dis- 
covering how materials and processes 
are used to produce consumer goods 
in the community, [2] making field 
trips and doing research to determine 
the way a community uses art to meet 
its needs, and [3] creating exhibits 
which visualize good community 
characteristics. 

In John Henry Brown School, the 
students sought to find what the com- 
munity regarded as good taste in 
architecture. They studied the archi- 
tecture and interiors of homes and 
commercial structures and compared 
slides of contemporary architecture 
with houses and stores in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. As students 
discovered the reasons behind vari- 
ous types of construction, they gained 
a new insight into their community. 

Students in Alex Spence Junior 
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to appreciation of local resources. 


Highschool discovered a great deal 
about their community thru creating, 
as well as observing, art related to 
community activity. The class ex- 
plored the community to find ways 
in which art was being used. Every- 
thing from bread wrappers to the 
design of telephones was studied to 
decide how the object was planned 
to meet the needs or interests of peo- 
ple in the community. From the 
study of pottery and glass being sold 
in department stores, students turned 
to creating their own original ce- 
ramic shapes. 

Criteria for good design were 
evolved in studying art used in daily 
living. Some students printed fabrics, 
others made posters, and several built 
model cars to illustrate their points. 
The students became readily con- 
scious of the way art is interrelated 
with the whole of community life. 

The “Bill of Rights” became the 
subject of a series of murals by stu- 
dents in John H. Reagan School. 
Students enthusiastically entered 
into discussion and research on how 
they should depict the document. 
Later, they turned to their imme- 
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diate community and its laws. They 
were fascinated by the interpreta- 
tions of community and cultural life 
of other countries—by Diego Rivera 
and José Clemente Orozco of Mexico, 
for example. 

One group discovered the wonder- 
ful weaving done by the Lighthouse 
for the Blind. They became inter- 
ested and later volunteered to help 
string looms at the Lighthouse. 

Children at Roger Q. Mills School 
designed and _ built what they 
thought they and their parents 
wanted in the way of a school-com- 
munity park. Much to the satisfac- 
tion of the pupils, the park board 
adopted their plans as the official 
layout for the Mills School-Commu- 
nity Park. 


Exploring and Creating 


It is more rewarding when stu- 
dents are encouraged to select media 
and technics which fit their level of 
experience and which they can bring 
to a state of completion satisfactory 
to themselves. 


In the art workshops of many 
schools, an experimental table con- 
tains an assortment of paper, wood, 
plastics, string, and paints. Students 
may feel free to experiment to see 
what effects they can create. They 
do not do so with the idea of creating 
a finished product, but with the pur- 
pose of exploring various types of 
materials. 

Students use art to express 
their ideas without having “talent 
for art” in the traditional sense. For 
example, one girl developed a charm- 
ing exhibit on community health. 


may 


She used photographs from maga- 
zines in an effective design with col- 
ored paper and letters cut from a 
newspaper. By studying the way she 
wished to put across her points, she 
found good design was largely a 
matter of commonsense organization 
of space. 

In one school, a study of the com- 
munity was developed thru slides and 
visual aids. The slides were made by 
using black-line drawings on slide 
tissue. In several instances, a draw- 
ing showed an ideal community situ- 
ation. With a baloptican, a colored 
picture was reflected on the wall over 
the first slide. This permitted the stu- 
dents to show a comparison more 
graphically. 

The teachers who experimented 
to find new ways of using art to help 
children understand their commu- 
nity found that very few of their dis- 
coveries were really new. They did 
find, however, that their classes ob- 
viously showed a deeper and more 
enthusiastic interest when art 
used to make something about their 
community seem more 
them. 

As the curriculum reflects the in- 
terests and needs of the child, art ex 
periences are going to be meaningful 


was 


alive for 


both in terms of experiencing them 
and in enjoying them. As an illustra- 
tion, one can see a great deal of af- 
fection in the numerous paintings 
made of policemen. These commu- 
nity helpers are favorite subjects for 
the child. In painting them, he gets 
satisfaction from creating as well as 
viving his interpretation of the po- 
liceman. Such sincerity of expression 
leaves little doubt of the value of art 
in interpreting the community to the 
school. 
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‘I SAW my superintendent slid- 
ing into first base, my super- 
visors breathlessly jumping after a 
volley ball, and my principal build- 
ing a fire to cook our wienies. I 
pinched myself to make sure that 
these people were real and that I 
was not dreaming of a school teach- 
er’s Utopia.” 

This is typical of what new teach- 
ers saw at the cookout sponsored by 
the Newton Teachers Federation as 
part of the orientation to the New- 
ton Public Schools. 

The administration and the fed- 
eration have taken a page from the 
book of the guidance counselors who 
realize the importance of getting pu- 
pils started on the right foot as they 


advance from one school level to 
another. 
Only in comparatively recent 


times, however, has proper concern 
been shown for orienting the new 
teacher to his environment. At best, 
he has been handed a course of study 
and a copy of the school rules and 
regulations, following a brief talk on 
school philosophy by the principal. 
It has sometimes been the janitor 
who most helped the new teacher be- 
come acquainted with school poli- 
cies. 


Laying Out the Welcome Mat 

Last spring, we began a plan in 
Newton to make our newcomers feel 
welcome. A steering committee ap- 
pointed by the Newton ‘Teachers 
Federation and a parent from the 
PTA council laid the framework for 
the program, 

As soon as the new teachers were 
elected, a letter of welcome was sent 
to them from the social committee of 
the federation. Included with the let- 
ter was a booklet called Time Out 
for Fun. This booklet was compiled 
by the committee to acquaint teach- 
ers with sports facilities, museums, 
historical places, inns, and similar 
attractions in our neighborhood. 

Copies of the constitution, history, 
and code of ethics of the Newton 
Teachers Federation, with lists of 
active committees, were also en- 
closed. The housing committée of the 
federation made available a descrip- 





Mrs. Stratton is vicepresident of the Newton 
Teachers Federation, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Richter is assistant superintendent, Newton 
Public Schools. 
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“!l feel like 


tive list of rooms and apartments, 
containing information about price, 
location, and privileges. 

The community-relations commit- 
tee asked the principal in each build- 
ing to choose sponsors for the new 
teachers. ‘foward the end of August, 
a letter containing the name and ad- 
dress of the new teacher was sent to 
each sponsor to enable him to meet 





his charge and take him to the first 
general meeting before the opening 
of school. After the meeting, he 
piloted him back to his building, 
made necessary introductions, and 
offered help in getting him started. 

Later the sponsor took him and his 
family to luncheon and finally to the 
cookout at Cedar Hill Lodge, a de- 
lightful estate willed to the Girl 
Scouts some years ago. It has lovely 
wooded paths and a natural ravine, 
where fireplaces, tables, and benches 
have been built. There is a good 
playing field for games, as well as a 
fine great hall for indoor gatherings. 

Many of the new teachers were sur- 
prised to find supervisors in slacks, 
principals in sport clothes, and fed- 
eration officers dishing up the beans. 
Administrative staff members were 
stoking fires, and schoolboard mem- 
bers were passing ice cream. Every- 
one was doing his utmost to become 
a friend instead of a mere name. As 
the sun set, the crowd went to the 
great hall, where they square-danced 
and sang songs until breath was at 
a premium. 

On Sunday, the local PTA of each 
school had arranged for families to 
entertain the new teachers. There 
was no set plan: Invitations were is- 
sued for dinners, for teas, for socials, 
and for rides. 

The heavy turnover in teaching 


personnel has in recent years forced 
school systems to give more attention 
to the proper orientation of new staff 
members. In the last five years, 10- 
15% of the teachers each year have 
been new to our schools. In the fall 
of 1950, for example, some 60 teach- 
ers entered the employ of our local 
public schools. How well they take 
over may determine the quality of 
education for some 2000 pupils. 

For several years now, meetings of 
new teachers with the principal have 
been supplemented by citywide meet- 
ings. Here the members of the super- 
visory and administrative staff ex- 
plain the nature of services which 
they are prepared to offer. Weekly 
meetings of new teachers for the first 
two months afford them opportuni- 
ties to air their problems. Those with 
similar problems meet with one or 
two members of the supervisory staff. 
At these meetings, problems are ana- 
lyzed, and definite suggestions are 
offered. 


Bits from a Bulletin 


As the rate of turnover in Newton 
climbed during and after the war, 
staff discussions concerning the ori- 
entation of new teachers revealed 
that a wide variety of practices are 
employed by principals. The best of 
these practices were summarized in a 
bulletin which went to all members 
of the administrative and supervisory 
staffs. Bits of advice that were given 
include the following: 

[1] Write the new teacher a 
friendly letter. Naturally he is curi- 
ous about his job, the size and loca- 
tion of the school, the kind of young- 
sters, his specific grade or subject 
assignment, and similar questions. 
Thruout the letter, the new teacher 
will note clues which may condition 
his relationship with the principal 
and staff. 

[2] Select a veteran member of the 
staff as sponsor. Preferably this 
should be someone who teaches in 
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an old hand” 


Thus did a newcomer pay tribute to Newton’s 


plan for orientation of new teachers. 


HAZEL S. STRATTON and CHARLES O. RICHTER 


the same grade, and someone from 
whom the new teacher may secure in- 
formation quickly about the many 
details of school practices, which 
are often confusing. Obviously, a 
friendly teacher whose professional 
spirit is high and who subscribes to 
Newton's prevailing purposes of pub- 
lic education should be selected. 

[3] Provide opportunities for the 
new teacher to learn about the serv- 
ices that the various members of the 
supervisory staff have to offer. The 
initial meeting between a_ new 
teacher and a supervisor is most ef- 
fective when there is real purpose for 
the meeting. A parade of supervisors 
should be avoided. 

[4] See to it that the new teacher 
receives curriculum materials well in 
advance of the opening of school. 
The provision of these materials is 
perhaps the first natural opportunity 
afforded the principal for helping the 
teacher to understand the philosophy 
of the school. 

[5] Take the new teacher on a tour 
of the various services of the school 
system. The central office organiza- 
tion may seem less impersonal after 
he meets staff members who will di- 
rectly or indirectly service his needs, 
whether they be in the field of pupil 
adjustment, instruction, administra- 
tion, purchasing, payroll, o1 
nel accounting. 

[6] Arrange an informal social 
function soon after school starts. 
Contacts at school may be on a rather 
formal and professional plane. The 
new teacher needs to become ac- 
quainted with the rest of the staff— 
to Know them as people. 

[7] Help with plans for the first 


* person- 
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week or two. Some principals have 
provided the new teacher with rather 
complete plans for the first few days 
of school. A better procedure is to sit 
down with the new teacher to assist 
in making such plans. Careful plan- 
ning gives the new teacher a sense of 
security.-It also provides the princi- 
pal with an entrée for further con- 
ferences and classroom visitation. 
[8] Prepare a school handbook. 
School policies and regulations are 
often confusing, and information 


What would YOU do? 


John is six years old and in my 
first grade. He is obviously over- 
stimulated. He spends most of his 
ree time looking at television, and 
I can hardly get him to read, He 
finds it difficult to stay with a task 
any length of time. The other chil- 
dren are annoyed by him. Hts par- 
ents idolize him (he is an only 
child); they laugh at his fresh re- 
marks and discuss him and his ac- 
tions freely before him. 


What I did: [1] studied John to 
find the causes of his trouble; [2] 
tried to help him understand him- 
self and his actions, and why he 
needed to change some of them; [3] 
gave him specific tasks intended to 
replace his undesirable actions and 
habits with desirable ones; [4] at 
first, gave him tasks that required 
only a short attention span; [5] en- 
listed the aid of other pupils in 
helping him; [6] had a varied pro- 

‘gram so he could “let off steam” in 
acceptable ways; [7] took a person: il 
interest in helping him. 

lo the parents, | suggested that 


presented orally is difficult to remem- 
ber. A carefully prepared handbook 
with pertinent information about 
the school is a godsend. 

[9] Be concerned about the teacher 
as a person. Unless teachers are 
happy and_ well-adjusted socially, 
their teaching will suffer. The alert 
principal plans with the teacher's 
sponsor to meet each new teacher 
upon arrival and help him find a 
desirable place to live and have op- 
portunities to make friends. 

Enlisting the cooperation of the 
school staff is necessary, since teach- 
ers can do more than the principal 
to help the new teacher fee] at home. 
It should be recognized, however, 
that some new teachers may be quite 
selfsuficient and prefer to look out 
for themselves. Too much solicitude 
may be construed as prying into their 
personal lives, 

Essentially, the orientation of new 
teachers is another aspect of good 
human relations. Principals skilled 
in working with their staffs in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and 
harmony have wakened to this op- 
portunity for establishing good rela- 
tions with their new teachers. 





they: [1] insist on a quiet period fon 
John each day; [2] allow privileges 
as long as they are not abused; [5] 
have happy conversations at meal- 
time; [4] have chores for John to do 
and give him practice in responsi- 
bility to give him pride and a feel- 
ing of being needed; [5] have John 
help plan a trip somewhere, a walk, 
a visit—so the child will know that 
he is a part of the family! [6] give 
him time when he can yell, laugh, 
and use up superfluous energy in 
general; [7] praise him when he 
deserves pr aise, and see that he has 
opportunities to win praise, thru 
his own efforts; [8] remember that a 
wellintegrated life has the better 
chance of being a happy one—bet- 
ter able to meet success, and failure, 
and to achieve satisfying results. 

—GRACE B. COWLING, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


You have doubtless had .John’s 
counterpart in your class. What did 
you do to help him? Share your ex- 
perience with other teachers by 
sending us 200 words or less on 
this subject. Some of these accounts 
will be printed in the September 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 

















BUSINESS EDUCATION 


in the Los Angeles Schools | 


JESSIE GRAHAM 
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ie “Lb was that typewriting course in senior highschool that 
helped me get a job when my plans for going to college fell 
thru,” said Harriet. I ypewriting is the course mentioned most 
frequently for its value to all students, but there are many 
other avenues thru which business education contributes to 
vocational and life-adjustment education. 





A tour thru representative schools of the Los Angeles City 


y 


,, School Districts shows boys and girls, men and women, from 
* junior highschool on thru the extension program, discovering 
nmiany values in business education. The accompanying pic- 
tues represent samplings of these varied applications of busi- 
BCS efacation to individual life goals. 
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In the busiffegas? 
exploration class, 
grade nine, pupils E 
practice an employ- ~ 
ment interview in 
preparation for se- 4 
curing after-school ge 
work. Other stu- 2 
dents are studying 
about the require- 
ments of employers. 





After the practice interview, the boys 
apply for work permits. 


« é 


idle Hee 
Typing in the junior’ ~ 
highschoo] is taught for 
personal use. This class 
and instruction in basic oe 











7% 
business provide funda- % 
mental business learn- 
ings of value to all. : 

< : e > a = r 

?The ‘Thrift Panel stresses thrift in time. A pupil € 


who is late to class three or more times appears BS 
before this panel. Student members inquire into 


causes, suggest remedies, and arrange for followup. 


4° A tenth-grade class: in busi- 
S: ness is completing a tardines 


Jproject. Business acquaini- 
ances and personnel managers 
were contacted. Their replies 
are being summarized. 


A student shows one of the replies to his 
teacher. From businessmen, the students 
learn that excessive tardiness may result The transcription class, grade 12, is writ- 
in dismissal, whereas a good record en- ing business letters from shorthand notes 


hances one’s rating and may bring a dictated during the preceding 


hour. 
bonus. 
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One of the stu- 
dents, a member of 
Future Business 
Leaders of Amer- 
ica, renders school 
service by duplicat- 
ing the newspaper 
of the Girls Ath- 
letic Association. 
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In the business-machines class, the 
students use posting machines, dic- 
tating machines, and calculators. 


ficiently and to increase the income 
available for studenthody activities. 





Dr. Graham is supervisor of busine 
education, Division of Extension an 


] ee Higher Education, Las Angeles Cut 
student atten s junior Sec hools Photographs \ {udio ] isuada 


“¢ollege in the morning and works in the Aids Section, Los Angeles City Schools 
afternoon. Here she operates a bookkeeping This feature was planned in coopera 
machine under the guidance of the store tion with the United Business Educa 

director. tion Association, an NEA department 



















BUSINESS EDUCATION (continued) 


> om ee. 
To assemble a student manual, one of*~ 
the students follows a procedure based 
on a time-and-motion study. = 


Learning to operate rotary calcu- 
« lators is part of junior-college 
business education. 


Specialized machines, 
such as the Vari-T y per, re- 35 
quire many hours of pracy 
tice for expert perform; 
ance. They are use d. z 
therefore, in the post- 132 
highschool program. : 
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At-ain adult center, it is common to find a husband and his 
‘wife studying typewriting at the end of a working day. 
“<" They are encouraged by the success of graduates whose 
skill has brought them better positions. 






Business education fits into many life plans of boys 
ant ie and girls, men and women, on all levels of their 
school experience. Business education is for all. 


219% 

es 

The extension program provides an opportunity for such ‘ ae 

conferences a; this one. where the credit and collection For another article in this field, see “Leadership in the 
Business World,” December 1950 NEA JouRNAL, 





men for an oilcompany are pooling experiences to increase 
their efficiency. 
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Rural teachers have unusual opportunities 


to give their pupils 


Zest for 
Understanding 


Not every teacher is a parent, but 
every parent is a teacher. In this arti- 
cle, we have an account of how a 
mother used a rural environment to 
help her young children develop cu- 
riosity and interest in the world 
about them. Their experiences have 
implications for classroom teachers, 
especially those in rural districts. 

This material is taken from The 
Child in the Rural Environment, 
1951 Yearbook of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education [$2 paper, 
$3 cloth]. Fannie W. Dunn, profes- 
sor-emeritus of rural education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was preparing this manu- 
script at the time of her death in 
1946. 


ROM the child’s earliest days, 
the unconscious example and the 
conscious guidance of older persons 
direct his interests and further or re- 
tard his efforts to explore, under- 
stand, and control his environment. 
With affectionate guidance, the 
rural child’s life is enriched thru all 
his senses in a host of active experi- 
ences — finding kittens in the hay- 
mow; throwing stones in the pond; 
noting hummingbirds darting their 
bills into the honeysuckle, and suck- 
ing the sweet trumpets to discover 
what the hummingbirds find inside; 
feeling the softness of milkweed silk; 
sharing the pleasant work of water- 
ing flowers; raking leaves; planting 
seeds; and looking for the rainbow 
after a summer shower. 


“Stove pipe” 

One beautiful October day, we 
walked along the abandoned rail- 
road track. We played with cinders 
and stones and found some coal and 
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some equisetum growing nearby. We 
pulled the joints of the equisetum 
apart and then fitted them together 
again. “Stovepipe,” the five-year-old 
called it. 

The children filled their pockets 
with “stovepipe,” and we put the 
coal we found into an empty bag. 
Then we trudged home again, where 
we dumped our coal on the fire. 
What a smoke! Soft coal was not like 
hard coal. No wonder train smoke 
was black. 


An Experience with Clay 

One day while walking along the 
road, we found lumps of clay which 
had balled under the horse’s feet. 
The color and smell were so different 
from those in other soil, we couldn't 
help but notice it. We took home 
some lumps and softened them in 
water and made a few things sup- 
posed to be dishes. 

At night when we looked at the 
board where the clay was, we found 
it hard, and when we broke the 
chunks up, we found dry powder. 
Later when the children asked, 
“What are dishes made of?” I could 
explain it quite easily because of the 
children’s background of experience. 


Observing Animals and Birds 

When we were walking one day, 
the five-year-old called to me that 
something with fur like a cat was in 
the tree. The oldest ran to see and 
told her it was a chipmunk. 

Another day, we, heard a chatter- 
ing din. “It’s baby birds, wanting 
food,” I said. We decided that the 
noise came from a dead tree nearby. 
Standing still, we soon saw a bird 
come busily near, put its head into 





DRAWING BY DE G. W. LIST; FROM 
**EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN** 


the tree, quickly pull it out, and fly 
away. 

The oldest child said at once, “Oh, 
a downy woodpecker’s nest full of 
babies is in there.” We watched the 
parent come back three times with 
food. Then for just a moment, as 
her head went into the hole, there 
was silence within. As soon as the 
food was delivered, the noisy teasing 
went on again as loud as before. 

Our bantams are about to be in- 
creased. Today I lifted out a hand- 
ful of eggs; we could all hear the 
chickens cheeping in the eggs. The 
children can hardly wait to go out 
and find a tiny, soft chicken. 


Experiences with Flowers 


The children love the common 
wildflowers. How the four-year-old 
exclaimed at the first daisy! It was a 
brand new flower to her, while to me 
its common familiarity took away its 
charm. The brown-eyed Susans are 
nearly open, and I anticipate shouts 
of rapture when the first one is spied. 
The buds are so ugly, almost bug- 
like, and then as they unfurl those 
orange velvet petals, they surprise 
even me. They are certainly glamor 
girls in the hayfield. 

The other day, I found the chil- 
dren laughing and shouting over a 
game they had made up. A vase of 
common field flowers they had picked 
was on their low nursery table. 

With eyes shut, they were smelling 
each flower by turn and comparing 
the odors, guessing the identity of 
the flowers. 

We found columbines one day. I 
explained that many people nick- 
name them honeysuckles. A ruby- 
throated hummingbird was flitting 
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and we 
six-and-a-half- 


flower to flower, 
watched him. The 
year-old boy said, ““Honeysuckles is a 
sweet name. I guess I'll call you 
honeysuckle, Mother.” 


from 


Making Terrariums 


In November, we made some boxes 
of window glass, six pieces taped to- 
gether with adhesive. Inside we 
planted a floor of moss and some 
tiny plants and vines. These little 
terrariums, practically airtight, need 
almost no care. 

Sometimes a tiny outdoor spider 
lives in one of these boxes, and the 
moisture forms in diamonds on her 
web. The boxes we made today were 
small; one three inches by four, the 
other six by four. Boxes a little larger 
make nice homes for small turtles, 
newts, and frogs, if the top glass is 
left free or fastened only at one side, 
so that it can be opened. 


An Evening Picnic 

Chis evening, we went for a picnic. 
After we ate, we explored. We found 
a huge snail. After we studied him, 
the eight-year-old put him down and 
left him where he could be happy. 

Then we found a garter snake by 
the wall in the sun. We watched him 
a long time. The children were 
pleased that he was quite friendly. 

A woodpecker was drumming 
where we've seen him before. It was 
a downy. He drums on the telephone 
pole where the wire is attached so 
that it makes a loud, resonant sound 
and hums along the wire. 

In a game we played, I would list 
three things to be found, such as 
birch bark, clover leaf, and maple 
viburnum seed. The children were 
to remember, find all three, and 
bring them each to his own pile. We 
didn’t do it for a race; the two 
younger wouldn’t have had a chance. 
They enjoyed just making the col- 
lections. 


And So... 


When the older companion not 
only observes with insight and 
esthetic appreciation, but is _pos- 
sessed of a store of knowledge and is 
able to select from it that which the 
young mind can grasp, the child may 
be aided to a rich store of meanings 
and an increased zest for understand- 


ing. 
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Poles Apart . 


HE United States is now in a 

period of mobilization. The 
world situation makes it imperative 
to take all necessary steps to protect 
ourselves from aggression. 

The decision by our peace-loving 
country to convert itself into a gar- 
rison state was made with great re- 
luctance. It has become increasingly 
clear, however, that it would be 
folly to do otherwise. 

Bandits now hold absolute power 
over some of the most populous na- 
tions of the earth. The peoples of 
these nations are too inexperienced 
politically to offer any substantial 
check on the ambitions of their 
power-hungry dictators. Interna- 
tional morality has sunk to one of 
the low points in recorded history. 

Most terrifying of all, these im- 
moral orders are taking over the 
technology which is one of the prod- 
ucts of the free world and have 
gained possession thereby of the 
power to do infinite harm to tlTose 


who resist their efforts at world 
domination. 
But while we recognize the cruel 


necessity of mobilizing resources, 
there is danger that our preparation 
may be partial and one-sided. 

There are those who appear to 
believe that we will be safe if we 
can rush enough boys thru military 
training and can gear up our econ- 
omy to produce enough tanks, 
planes, and A-bombs. In_ 1940, 
France, possessing the finest army 
in Europe and believing itself se- 
cure behind its impregnable Ma- 
ginot Line, awaited the attack of 
the aggressor. But something was 
missing, and France fell like a ripe 

lum. 

We should not make the same 
mistake. The struggle between the 
free and the slave world is more 
than a conflict of armed might. It is 
a struggle between systems which 
hold irreconcilable views on the in- 


With this statement, Dr. Norton, head of 
the Division of Administration and Guid- 
ance, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and former chairman, Educational 
Policies Commission, introduced to com- 
mission consultants at Atlantic City in 
February the report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. [See March 
JOURNAL, pages 177-78.] 


JOHN K. NORTON 


tellectual, moral, and spiritual is- 
sues of life. 

These systems take completely 
opposite positions as to the relation 
of the individual to the state. Ac- 
cording to one, the state assumes a 
mystical form, to the power of 
which the individual must bow in 
unquestioning submission; to the 
other, institutions are the servants 
of men, and the state finds its justi- 
fication only as it ministers to the 
free growth of individual person- 
ality. 

These systems again meet head- 
on as to the role of human intellect 
in the evolution of culture. One 
system views the mind as a recep- 
tacle for distorted facts and evil 
doctrines. Those who will not ac- 
cept propaganda without question 
are liquidated. According to the 
other, access to information, free- 
dom of thought, of worship, of con- 
science are the natural rights of the 
free man’s mind. 

These systems are poles apart as 
to the role and methods of educa- 
tion. According to one, the stuff of 
education is slanted misinforma- 
tion, distortion of fact, and the “big 
lie.” It proceeds by deceit and 
forced indoctrination. To the other, 
education is a search for facts and 
truth in which intellectual integrity 
and enlightened minds are the aims. 

These systems take opposite posi- 
tions on the relative importance of 
the spiritual, as opposed to the ma- 
terial, elements in life. One is 
founded on a materialistic concep- 
tion of the universe; the other seeks 
a wise balance and integration of 
the material and spiritual elements 
in life. 

Whatever may be the relative ma- 
terial resources of these opposing 
regimes, there can be no question 
concerning their moral and spirit- 
ual resources. There can be no 

uestion as to which is preferable 
in the judgment of human per- 
sonality, as to which is preferred 
when the opportunity of free choice 
is offered mankind. 

It would be stupidity of the rank- 
est sort if we failed to preserve and 
to proclaim superiority of the West 
in the moral and spiritual realm 
and to capitalize on it to the full. 
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AST April, young George, an Ohio 
boy, and two of his chums were 
fooling around the way boys do when 
they’ve been cooped up all day in 
classrooms. George was a good kid. 
Hadn't he resisted the urge to skip 
at lunchtime? But now that school 
was over, he wanted to do something. 
He didn’t know what, exactly, but 
something exciting, different. One of 
his friends had an idea, and two 
hours later George was dead. 
Perhaps it is better to be killed 
outright in the beginning, as George 
and countless others have been, than 
to fight a miserable, degrading battle 
with D.A., which certain authorities 
believe to be incurable. 


A Social Disease 


You've heard about T.B. and V.D. 
of course, but D.A. may puzzle you. 
So far as I know, this is the first time 
this abbreviation has been used to 
designate a social disease which» is 
spreading in some of our larger cities. 

This plague is not new: It has 
existed in one form or another since 
the beginning of medical history, but 
never before has it affected so many 
innocent youngsters. It was formerly 
considered an occupational disease 
of underworld characters, Very few 
decent people came into contact with 
it outside of the lurid stories in the 
Sunday supplements. Today you may 
even meet it face-to-face in your class- 
rOOMSgs 

I’m referring to drug addiction— 
specifically the use of opium derivi- 
tives: morphine, Heroin, codeine, 
paregoric, dilaudid; synthetics: De- 
merol, Dolophine, Methadon; co- 
caine; and marihuana for “pleasure” 
rather than for pain-relief. 

That children have access to these 
dangerous drugs and are using them 
habitually may seem fantastic to 
those of you who¢éaeh in rural 
set@ols. But if you live in a fair-sized 
town or in a large city you may have 
firsthand knowledge of this evil. 

Because of the legal prohibitions 
involved and the physical, mental, 
and moral stigmas attached to asso- 
ciation with drugs and peddlers, the 
exact number of teenagers using nar- 


Mrs. Kreig, whose “career is motherhood” 
and whose “avocation is writing,” has a spe- 
cial interest in child psychology. She has 
written medical and psychological articles 
for many of the leading magazines. 
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Teenage 


Drug Addicts _> 


cotics is difficult to estimate. Arrest 
figures, court appearances, and insti- 
tutional commitments cannot give us 
an accurate picture, because many 
youthful addicts have not been dis- 
covered. 

Judge Robert Jerome Dunne of 
Chicago’s juvenile court has said that 
for every addict apprehended, there 
are hundreds who continue to use 
dope without being detected. In the 
past seven months, 57 children under 
the age of 15—all addicts—have ap- 
peared in his court. 


Statistics Show Increase 


Bearing in mind these limitations, 
then, consider the few statistics we 
have on the extent of the problem 
and its rapid increase in the past two 
or three years. 

Arrests of youths 16 thru 20 years 
of age for violations of the Narcotic 
Drug Law, based on fingerprints sub- 
mitted to the New York State De- 
partment of Correction, rose from 74 
for the year 1947, to 453 for the year 
1950, an increase of over 500%. Dur- 
ing the same period, arrests of per- 
sons 2] years of age and over rose 


from 739 to 1845, an increase of 
150%. Those arrested on charges 


other than narcotic violations who, 
on examination, proved to be users 
of drugs, are not included. 

There has been a _ significant 
change in the character of youthful 
narcotic cases recently. One court in 
New York City which handles youths 
reports that from 1946 thru 1948 
there were 76 cases, chiefly involving 
possession of marihuana cigarets. In 
1950, this same court had 161 cases, 
of which 108 involve Heroin; two, co- 
caine; and 51, marihuana. Of the 19 
child addicts under the age of 16, 13 
used Heroin, four used marihuana, 
and two were classed “unknown.” 

The median age for drug offenders 





MARGARET B. KREIG 


in federal prisons has dropped 
sharply, according to the 1949 an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Prisons. 
In 1948, only 18.7% were under 25 
years of age. In 1949, 25.6°% were in 
that group. Additional proof that 
drug addiction is increasing among 
young people is found in the records 
at the federal hospital for drug ad- 
dicts at Lexington, Kentucky. Victor 
H. Vogel, the medical officer in 
charge, said recently, “In 1946, only 
3% of our patients were under 21. 
Today, 18% of our patients are in 
that group. Our youngest addict has 
been 13.” 


Susceptibility of Teenagers 
Dr. Vogel and other experts call 
drug addiction “contagious” because 
the most common introduction to 
drugs is thru association with other 
addicts. 

Teenagers are particularly suscep- 
tible to this affliction because of the 
adventurous “know-it-all” attitudes 
which often characterize adolescence. 
They've always been quick to follow 
fads—some of which have been dan- 
gerous to health and morals: alco- 
holic mixtures, pressure blackouts, 
benzedrine, sleeping pills, and mari- 
huana. Once experimentation along 
these lines is started, taking a shot in 
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the arm is just 
the next step. 

Many of the 
youthful thrill- 
seekers have no 
idea of the in- 
sidious nature 
of drugs. To them, “going on the 
needle” means just keeping up with 
the crowd. They find out too late that 
their pastime has started them on a 
wretched life of mental torture, phys- 
ical illness, and sordid criminality. 
In an increasing number of cases, 
their pastime leads to death from an 
overdose of narcotic. 

Which brings us to the very prac- 
tical question: Just what is a drug 
addict? 

Ihe first thing to do in consider- 
ing these teenage addicts is to forget 
much you have read about hopped- 
up murderers, crazed degenerates, 
white slaves—those legendary 
figures in dope-fiend mythology. In- 
tensive studies of young addicts at 
the Lexington hospital show that the 
preaddict personality is usually not 


and 


delinquent; of course, after addiction 
is started, crimes may be committed 
to support the habit. 

Unlike older persons who turn to 
drugs, in the opinion of the psychia- 
trists at Lexington, most teenage ad- 
dicts do not have emotional or per- 
sonality difficulties sufficiently well 
organized to justify a diagnosis of 
psychoneurosis or of psychopathic 
personality. 

Children who are forced to live in 
slums are undoubtedly more vulner- 
able because of their environment, 
but socalled epidemics have broken 
gut in the most fashionable suburbs. 
Association with an addict is the big 
factor; social and economic condi- 


“ee . 
tions are only secondary. 


The intelligence of addicts has 


“—~been found to be average; in quite 


a number of cases, above average. 
Some of the young people I inter- 
viewed in the hospital had been in 
their first years at college when they 
were introduced to drugs. 

Unless one can see obvious purple 
puncture marks along a vein, ascer- 
taining whether a person is or has 
been using drugs is difficult even for 
a physician. The only - positive 
method is to keep the individual in 
custody for several days without ac- 
cess to drugs so that the presence or 
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absence of withdrawal symptoms may 
be noted. Whether or not there are 
withdrawal symptoms when mari- 
huana has been used is the subject 
of much controversy; but in the case 
of the opiates, the experience is un- 
mistakably agonizing, and in some 
cases, fatal. 

All this misery can be relitved by 
resuming use of the drug. But a shot, 
to a confirmed addict, does not mean 
getting “high,” or experiencing a 
state of euphoria. It only means feel- 
ing normal, not sick any more. If an 
addict continues to eat regularly and 
has enough money to obtain his sup- 


No thoughtful man ever came 
to the end of his life, and had 
time and a little space of calm 
from which to look back upon 
it, who did not know and ac- 
knowledge that it was what he 
had done unselfishly and for 
others, and nothing else, that 
satisfied him in the retrospect 
and made him feel that he had 
played the man. 

Woodrow Wilson in When a 
Man Comes to Himself, 


ply of drugs, it is impossible to pick 
him out of an ordinary group of 
people. 

So far as students are concerned, 
teachers might well be suspicious if 
they begin to catch words like 
“reefer,” “twist,” “weed,” and “tea,” 
for most young addicts start with 
marihuana. Later, after they switch 
to “white stuff,” they are desperately 
anxious to make a “connection,” 
“score,” or “hit’’—or “see the swing- 
man” (meet a peddler). Cocaine is 
referred to as “C,” “happy dust”; 
morphine is “M,” usually. 

A “fix” is a ration of narcotics, 
and believe me, it can be concealed 
anywhere! It is a sad fact that 
needles and syringes can be bought 
in any drugstore; often eyedroppers 
and hollow needles or pins are used 
instead. When the youngsters first 
start on drugs, they’re called “stu- 
dents” or “joy-poppers;” later on 
they find themselves “hooked,” and 
they “can’t kick the habit’—unless 
they receive medical and psychiatric 
help in a qualified institution. About 
30% of the patients discharged from 
Lexington remain off drugs after 
leaving the hospital. 


No matter where you live, you 
can’t be sure of permanent immunity 
for the children of your community. 
Andrew C. Ivy, vicepresident of the 
University of Illinois, says that dope 
peddlers are inoculating young peo- 
ple with drugs free of charge until 
they become addicted. 

In turning over my file of news 
clippings, I find items asserting that 
peddlers are catering openly to stu- 
dents in schoolyards, candy stores, 
record shops, theatres and similar 
places. wt 

Highschool principals complain 
that men with pushcarts, supposedly 
selling hot dogs, but actually dis- 
pensing narcotics to gullible teen- 
agers, have returned time and again 
after being chased by the police. 
Hypos are found in school lockers. 
In one city, a peddler was found con- 
ducting business from under the 
schoolhouse steps! 


What Can You Do? 


Perhaps the most important thing 
to keep in mind when considering 
this vital public-health problem is 
the fact that any successful attempt 
to prevent or treat addiction or to 
control the drug traffic thru vigorous 
law enforcement results in fewer ad- 
dicts in the population and thus re- 
duces the number of new or sec- 
ondary cases. 

Parents and educators should not 
permit young people to grow up in 
ignorance, defenseless against this 
danger. The goal of narcotic educa- 
tion is much the same as that of sex 
education: Curiosity should be satis- 
fied rather than aroused. Teachers 
should be qualified to discuss the 
scientific facts of physiological and 
psychological dependence, of course; 
but they should also be stable, well- 
adjusted persons with an understand- 
ing of the emotions and conflicts of 
their pupils. They may be able to 
help these youngsters most by just di- 
recting their surplus energy into con- 
structive channels. 

In this brief article, we cannot go 
into all the aspects of this complex 
problem, but it would be an excel- 
lent thing if all teachers would do 
some independent research and 
thinking on the subject in their free 
time this summer, especially if any 
cases of drug addiction have ap- 
peared in their schools. 
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OR generations, it has been as- 

sumed that college and univer- 
sity teachers were prepared for their 
task if they had a mastery of their 
area of specialization. Now, in only 
recent years, there appears to be 
widespread doubt as to the validity 
of this assumption. 


Conferences Show Concern 


Evidence of the growing concern 
over the preparation of prospective 
college teachers is to be found in the 
several conferences of national scope 
which have been held in the last four 
years, the programs undertaken in a 
number of leading graduate schools, 
and the publication of articles and 
books on the subject. 

In Novena 1947, a conference 
on the prepd¥ation of college teach- 
ers was held at Lake Mohonk, New 
York, under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation. This 
conference was attended by about 25 
representatives of colleges and. uni- 
versities, most of which are in the 
East. 

The following year, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago sponsored a similar 
conference attended by nearly 100 
administrative officers from higher 
institutions in 25 states. Then, in 
December 1949, the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the US Office 
of Education jointly sponsored an 
invitational conference. Approxi- 
mately 160 persons from virtually 
every state attended. The following 
year, the same sponsors made _ pos- 
sible a second conference. 

These conferences and the broadly 
representative conferences sponsored 
by the NEA Department of Higher 
Education not only indicate genuine 
concern over the preparation of col- 
lege teachers, but have stimulated a 
number of graduate schools to under- 
take steps to improve the programs 


of study for prospective college 
teachers. 


The Committee Sets Up Planks 


During the last four years, the 
committee on the preparation of 
teachers at the University of Chicago 
has concentrated its efforts on the 
preparation of teachers at the college 





Mr. Anderson is assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago and dean 
of students, Division of the Social Sciences. 
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The Preparation of 


level. In its deliberations, it formu- 
lated a “statement of policy and 
plans regarding the training of the 
prospective college teacher.” 

[1] The prospective college teacher 
should have training in research of 
such a character as to give him the 
experience of making a contribution 
to understanding. 

[2] Training should be acquired 
whenever feasible in connection with 
a problem of such scope and signifi- 
cance as will lead him to employ a 
considerable variety of the principles, 
materials, and technics of his even- 
tual teaching field. 

[3] The prospective college teach- 
er should have a wellbalanced edu- 
cation in arts and sciences. 

[4] The graduate study of the pro- 
spective college teacher should give 
him command of the broader divi- 
sion of knowledge within which his 
field of concentration lies. 

[5] The prospective college teach- 
er should be given a concrete ac- 
quaintance with the full range of 
basic research methods used in his 
division of studies. 

[6] The subjectmatter and meth- 
odology of any body of knowledge 
should be taught and learned to- 
gether. 

[7] All candidates for advanced 
degrees who expect to become mem- 
bers of college faculties should have 
some knowledge of the interrelation- 
ships of the various fields of knowl- 
edge and their methods and of their 


College Teachers 


implications for educational theory 
and practice. 

[8] All candidates for advanced 
degrees who expect to become mem- 
bers of college faculties should learn 
something of the variety of relations 
among the college, the college teach- 
er, and the society within which 
higher education is carried on. 

[9] Prospective college teachers 
should serve as teaching fellows for 
at least a year so that they may learn 
thru actual practice how to do the 
various kinds of educational work 
expected of college teachers. 


Tangible Progress 


Some progress has been made in 
carrying out the plans envisaged by 
the foregoing planks. For three years, 
the committee has offered a “Seminar 
on College and University Teach- 
ing’ open to graduate students who 
have been admitted to candidacy for 
the doctor’s degree. 

During this time also, a number 
of fellowships has been awarded to 
advanced graduate students in order 
to enable them to devote a consid- 
erable portion of their time to a 
study of teaching problems and to 
gain directed experience in college 
teaching. Last year, the committee 
also produced three sound films on 
college teaching. Finally, the univer- 
sity has made some progress in devel- 
oping graduate programs designed to 
meet more adequately the needs of 
prospective college teachers. 
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“T've got bad news for you—school holi- 
days begin a week earlier this year.” 


NE important segment of man’s 

true wisdom is acquired thru 
recreation. However, people must be 
patiently shown how to enjoy fully 
wholesome recreation. Leisuretime 
and recreational facilities do not 
necessarily result in recreation for 
a boy or girl. 

Classroom teachers have the op- 
portunity to teach this joyous, recre- 
ative living. Theirs is a position of 
leadership, of stimulation, of wel- 
come direction. They can do much to 
insure happier and more beneficial 
vacation days for their pupils. 


Preparation for Trips 


With the needs of youth in mind, 
let us imagine an elementary-school 
teaching situation. The teacher and 
the class are cooperatively planning 
a family camping trip, the type that 
is common all over America. The 
teacher keeps in mind the many ele- 
ments of learning suggested by the 
children’s comments while planning. 

First, there is important geography 
to be learned—opportunities to teach 
map-reading and _ historical back- 
grounds. Next, a discussion of family 
cooperation may well be an item 
which gives some boy or girl an en- 





Mr. Smith is coordinator of school recrea- 
tion, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, 
California. He was formerly a teacher and 
principal in .Michigan. 
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tirely new idea of family relations 
and of social responsibilities. 

There are civic lessons, such as 
who built this public campsite, and 
why those friendly forest rangers are 
needed. Above all, the teacher 
stresses the elements of safety as an 
integral part of the planning: [1] 
enjoy the sun, but avoid overexpo- 
sure; [2] shun the favors of strangers; 
[3] play where there is supervision; 
[4] take hikes and excursions with an 
older person since snakes, poison oak, 
and ivy have a way of surprising the 
unwary; [5] swim where there are 
lifeguards; [6] be careful not to be- 
come overtired, as this may have a 
relation to polio; [7] secure adequate 
rest and sleep. 

In teaching how to plan a camp- 
ing trip, there is also an ideal oppor- 
tunity to teach fire prevention. The 
wise teacher adds a word about our 
good, green forests; also gives timely 
tips on sanitation for a clean, whole- 
some camp. Surely, there is talk of 
botany, and of souvenir hunters, 
those despoilers of natural beauty. 

There are many such trips to 
imagine and to plan. Some others 
might be: a trip to the beach or lake, 
a fishing or a hunting trip with dad, 
a bike trip with the gang, or a cook- 
out in a day camp. What tremendous 
possibilities await the plans of a 
good teacher. 





Hive your pupils 
prepare for 


WHOLESOME 
UMMER 
RECREATION 


DARRELL J. SMITH 


Recreation thru Clubs 


At the junior highschool level, 
clubs are of inestimable worth. They 
are modified gangs with social and 
political refinements in special-inter- 
est fields. Here again the teacher may 
be the steward of the recreation for- 
tunes of his students. How satisfying 
to channel those dynamic interest 
forces into clubs which young people 
want and need! 

First, the good teacher determines 
what clubs are needed, then stimu- 
lates interest. Wise counsel and en- 
thusiasm are more valuable than 
great knowledge. The field is unlim- 
ited: horseback riding, roller skating, 
square dancing, and photography 
are but a few. A catchy, descriptive 
name adds enchantment—a nature 
club becomes The Explorers’ Club, 
hikers are Road Runners, and roller 
skaters emerge as The Maple Riders. 

The question arises concerning the 
disposition of clubs during the sum- 
mer. Since the needs of the boys and 
girls remain, those needs should be 
met. This can become the business 
of parents, for surely clubs can be 
loaned to parents for the summer. 
Community service clubs can also be 
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shown the values of cooperation with 
youth. The plan takes small effort 
and the harvest is bumper. 


Assistance from Schoolboards 


Boards of education may be of 
ercat assistance in promoting recrea- 
tion. A remarkable experiment by 
the San Diego County [California] 
board of supervisors brings joy to 
thousands of young people in the 
school districts in that county. 

After years of fruitless individual 
attempts by nonincorporated com- 
munities to establish recreation pro- 
grams, an enlightened board of 
supervisors offered contracts to school 
districts whereby they would match 
district dollars if the districts would 
engage qualified recreational leaders. 
These school districts welcomed the 
aid, met contractual requirements, 
and developed plans. 

The board of supervisors engaged 
a more competent recreation direc- 
tor, and now the county has a devel- 
opment which is rapidly becoming 
a model. School busses 
hundreds of children to beaches, 
parks, the San Diego city zoo, accom- 
panied by competent recreation lead- 
ers, who are often school physical- 
education instructors. The cost is 
nominal and the reward is gratifying. 


transport 


Keyed to Needs 


Each of these sound recreation 
plans is keyed to the needs of youth. 
Among the recognized needs are: the 
total escape from reality while ab- 
sorbed in games; the personal neces- 
sity for recognition by others; the 
importance of acceptance by the 
group and the security that comes 
from belonging; the need for sharing 
experiences with others; the experi- 
ence of making new friends and the 
resulting fellowships which ensue; 
the learning of new skills which give 
a sense of personal growth; and the 
ultimate enjoyment derived 
creative living. 

Educators with this newer concept 
of recreation have found their pro- 
grams to be successful. For their 
students and for themselves, Shake- 
Speare’s line is true, “A merry heart 
goes all the day.” 


from 
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MIND YOUR 


Vacation Manners! 


Teach your pupils to: 





[1] Help protect both the natural beauty and man- 
made conveniences in our parks. Pupils should be taught 
the following quotation from a park bulletin: “Let no 
one say and say to your shame that all was beauty here 
until you came.” : 


[2] Properly dispose of all trash and debris, especially 
along trails and in camping areas. 


[3] Set an example for other vacationists and encour- 
age them in practicing good outdoor manners. 
Teachers can help reinforce the above-mentioned 
three points by giving instruction in good vacation habits 
before the vacation period begins. Students are more co- 
operative if they understand the reasons for rules and 
regulations. We need to develop social pressure in the 
way of positive sentiment for clean wellkept recreational 
areas—be they the city playground or a national park. 
—STANLEY A. SPRECHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


The Woodrow Wilson Junior Highschool of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has an active Youth Hostel Club. Below: A section of 
the club receives safety pointers from the faculty sponsor. 
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ENNY was halfway to 50 in a penny count 

when the janitor came in to repair the 
broken window shades. After the interruption, 
she began again. She had to make the most ol 
this hour before school, or she would not catch 
up with herself all day. 

She reflected that only another teacher could 
believe how many mounds of coins she counted 
each week. Her purse was so full of change that 
the grocery man suspected her of juvenile rob- 
pockets, filled with nickels 
and pennies, hung like filled water pouches on 


berv. Her sagging 


a camel leaving a desert water-hole. 
Meticulously the milk 
money in one jar, the March of Dimes in an- 


other, the candy-sale proc eeds for the cub scouts 


accurate, she kept 


in an envelop, and the other innumerable funds 
But often allowed her 
own money to seep in to finish out a dollar, 


in assorted boxes. she 
make change, or strengthen some worthy cause. 

Jenny believed in causes! Her congressmen 
knew her as crusader and conscientious citizen, 
She was professionally minded. University ex- 
tension regularly attracted her. She 
filled out questionnaires for book companies 


courses 


and friends working on higher degrees. 

She was an ambassador for NEA, ACEI, JRC, 
Unesco, ASCD, FTA, and PTA. She enclosed 
Growth Leaflets with her Christmas 
cards and saved her copies of the NEA JOURNAL 
in fireproof files. : 

She took her public relations seriously. Her 
automobile was a veritable taxi. She baked rolls 
and lemon-meringue 


Personal 


pies when illness and 
death visited her acquaintances. She called 
upon the newborn and the aged. . 

So many people did she befriend that when- 
ever her Junior United Nations Club wanted a 
speaker or whenever she needed adults to help 
take the children to visit the newspaper office 
or the police department, she had a reservoir 
of indebted citizenry upon which to draw. 

Yes, Jenny’s out-of-school moments were 
crowded to the hilt. But she did manage to 
budget them well enough to find time to write 
to authors of current articles in professional 
magazines and tell them her views of the prob- 
lem under discussion, and sometimes even to 
write an article herself. 


Hix hours from 9 to 3 were more difficult 
to budget. Once her fifth-graders were in the 
room and the usual forgotten articles retrieved 
from the hall, Jenny and the pupils were ready 
io start work. But then the principal would 
send down a telephoned message from a parent. 
Or a tardy first-grader would come in with a 
note his mother wanted delivered to his older 
»rother, reminding him to stop at the store on 


way home and get three pounds of round 
steal 
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scheduled interruptions every hour on the hour 











In fact, there were so many interruptions that 
at the last faculty meeting Jenny and the other 
teachers had complained. Consequently, their 
principal had been most cooperative and had 


(or a few minutes either way): 


9—truancy and attendance slips 

10—mail and supply deliveries 

11—requisitions and milk orders 

12—sale of lunch tickets 

l—sick call and health checks 

2—local and national campaign drives 

3—correction and elaboration of previous 
announcements 


Since this did not cover the daily agenda ol 
interruptions, the principal then scheduled in- 
terruptions every half hour on the half hour 
(or a few minutes either way). These included 
lost and found articles, student-council activi- 
ties, room exhibits, and so on ad infinitum. 

To take care of the overflow, the principal 
sent out special messages at quarter-hour in- 
tervals on the quarter hour (or a few minutes 
either way). But how solve nonscheduled inter- 
ruptions? Neither principal nor teachers had 
found an answer for that. 


> 


Hix pennies counted, Jenny turned to reports [‘ 
and records. Experience had taught her exactly 
how much time to allow for each one—3.2 min- 
utes for this, 2.1 for that, and so on up to 25 
reports. She would have preferred at this time 
to grade the papers her 44 boys and girls had 
turned in yesterday, as she could have read 
them more carefully this morning than she had 
at midnight last night. 

Not that the children would notice the super- 
ficiality with which their papers were marked. 
They were much more intrigued by their con- 


ON TH 


Or why teachers get gray 











test entries than by such humdrum subjects as 
reading and arithmetic. 

Three civics clubs, one fraternal organiza- 
tion, and the fire department were all sponsor- 
ing safety contests. Almost every child except 
those out with measles, chicken pox, or mumps 
(she must remember to fill out the health rec- 
ords this morning!) was entered in these locally 
sponsored contests. 

Competition on 
even more recruits. 


a statewide scale attracted 
Connie Kohler was entered 
in four, conducted by outstanding organiza- 
tions in the fields of citizenship, patriotism, 
health, and recreation. 

The national contests were most popular of 
all. Announcements flooded in, practically in- 
undating the postman. All sounded so excit- 
ingly important. Yet Jenny and the principal, 
in the fragments of time they could give to the 
research, were not always able to determine 
which were sponsored by reputable outfits and 
which were not. They finally adopted the rule 
that no contests calling for enclosures of box- 
tops could be worked on during school hours. 

The children, of course, unwilling to be 
deprived of the super-super magic sets, official 
badges and guns, jet-propelled planes run by 
balloons, genuine  glass-diamond 


rings, and 
other television 


treasures, had little time tor 
homework, so busy were they in the evenings 
mailing box-tops, 25 cents, and a statement 
that “Wild Spurs Jones is my favorite cowboy 


because ...” or “I eat Eatem 


CANOE... 3. 

Kenny Long, unaware that a famous come- 
dian had beaten him to it, had made the sim- 
ple and truthful entry, “I use Caressable Soap 
because I am dirty.” For some reason, the 
coveted magnetic convertible automobile had 
not reached him. Jenny was tempted to help 


Cereal be- 


THOUR 


EMER A. MATHIAS 


him with a flashier slogan, but dared not open 
the floodgate of box-top participation. 

At that, her roommate, a highschool teacher, 
vowed that the grade-school teachers didn’t 
know what contests were. With more than 500 
contests open to the highschool students, com- 
petition threatened to become a fulltime occu- 
pation! 


Jenny’s reflections on school contests were 
stopped short by the name at the top of the next 
sheet on the stack—annual report to the Hu- 
mane Society. The principal, a teaching-prin- 
cipal with no clerical help, had had to parcel 
out some of the reports to the other teachers. 
She had reasoned that Jenny’s experience with 
the hamster qualified her to fill out this one. 

After a visit to the library to look up data 
about rats, a committee from Jenny’s room had 
brought back such rewarding information as 
this: the descendants of one pair of brown rats 
would reach 1,940,000,000 in five years if all 
survived. The children’s interest in rats almost 
equalled their absorption in contests. There- 
fore, since a hamster was a near relative of the 
rat, Jenny had been overjoyed two months be- 
fore when John arrived at school with new 
project material. 

Jenny was almost certain that the hamster 
would not have succeeded in its frightened dash 
for freedom from the pawing fifth-graders had 
not her own attention been diverted by the 
notice which had come in as a scheduled inter- 
ruption on the half-hour. The announcement 
had reminded teachers of a faculty meeting 
after school and a PTA meeting that evening. 

The hamster took advantage of Jenny’s mo- 
ment of confusion, as she figured whether she 
could sandwich in choir rehearsal at the church 
between the two meetings. Into the ventilator 
shaft escaped the hamster, not to be trapped, 
not to be retrieved. For days, its whiskered 
appearance at the grill work in first one room 
and then another had caused excitement. 

The hamster had precipitated no interrup 
tions lately, but Jenny cherished the fear that 
it had commingled with the brown rats in the 
basement, and that the building would become 
populated with half-rat-half-hamsters. 

She and the principal had decided that should 
the building suddenly be invaded by ratsters, 
the principal would resort to the interruption 
supreme—the fire drill. 

Jenny prayed that the squeaking discords 
within the ventilator did not mean that today 
would witness the ratster invasion. She was hop- 
ing that this day would bring no interruptions 
save those scheduled every hour on the hour, 
every half-hour on the half-hour, and every 
quarter-hour on the quarter-hour (or a few 


Mr, Mathias is elementary principal of schools at Big 


Rapids, Michigan. minutes either way)! 
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ANNOUNCING — 


\\N Hducation Corvice 





to help our schools teach about the United 


Nations and other international activities 


4“ HE Committee on International 
Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association has determined to 
establish a United Nations Educa- 
tion Service. Its purpose is to provide 
educational organizations, school sys- 
tems, schools, and individual teach- 
ers with materials and services which 
are useful, accurate, and stimulating. 
“Current international develop- 
ments accentuate the importance of 
a realistic, up-to-the-minute program 
of education about world affairs in 
our schools. Moreover, the United 
Nations and the United States gov- 
ernment have called on all school sys- 
tems to teach about the United Na- 
tions, its program, its accomplish- 
ments, and its needs. Every day that 
passes makes this responsibility more 
urgent.”” With this statement, How- 
ard E. Wilson, chairman of the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions, announced the plans for a 
new venture in education. 


Daily Requests Indicate Need 

The need for a clearinghouse of 
information and services to help 
teachers give effective instruction 
about the United Nations and other 
international activities is widely rec- 
ognized. One evidence of this need 
may be seen in letters which come to 
the NEA every day. These letters ask 
for assistance with a great variety of 
problems, ranging from requests for 
“a radio script for an assembly pro- 
gram on human rights” to requests 
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for “details on teaching fellowships 
available under the Fulbright Act.” 
These letters show that teachers want 
to do the best possible job of teach- 
ing international understanding on 
all grade levels. 

To meet this need, plans for a 
United Nations Education Service 
were adopted by the Core Committee 
on International Relations in Oc- 
tober 1950 and approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee on December 
2, 1950. 

The service, scheduled to begin in 
September 1951, will be administered 
by the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. To maintain a close 
liaison with the UN, and other inter- 
national activities, a branch office 
will.be established in New York City. 
The service will be a nonprofit activ- 
ity, financed largely by subscriptions. 
Rates, based on school-population 
figures, will range from $20 to $50 
per year. 


Some of Its Services 


UNES will help its subscribers in 
many ways. A representative in New 
York will attend United Nations ses- 
sions of interest to educators. The 
service will help subscribers who 
wish to visit the UN, select publica- 
tions for distribution, and maintain 
contacts with organizations inter- 
ested in education for international 
understanding. 

A biweekly newsletter, called 
UNIT (United Nations Information 





for Teachers), will be published, 
providing firsthand, uptodate infor. 
mation on United Nations activities, 
with related teaching suggestions, 
and listings of selected audio-visual 
materials and publications. A sample 
issue is to be available May 1. 
From time to time, subscribers will 
receive curriculum bulletins and ex. 
amples of successful classroom prac 
tices from other 


school systems. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements 

Leaders concerned with educating 
young people for responsible citizen- 
ship have been enthusiastic in their 
response to the proposal for a UN 
Education Service. Assurances of co 
operation have been received from 
the US Mission to the United Na- 
tions, the US Office of Education, 
and the Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the United Nations. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
recent column, said in part: 

“Many of us in this country had 
not wanted to undertake the role of 
world leadership. But it has 
been thrust upon us, and we must 
as quickly and as thoroly as possible 
equip ourselves to understand in all 
its various phases the work of the 
UN and the role of the United States 
in its rather complicated program of 
international affairs. 

“Nothing seems to be more promts- 
ing than the establishment of the 
United Nations Education Service, 
and I hope it will grow strong and 
spread knowledge thruout the coun- 
try.” [Reprinted by permission of 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc.] 

The American Association of 
School Administrators, the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education are among the 
NEA departments which have al- 
ready adopted resolutions supporting 
the service. 

Active cooperation and support of 

teachers and school systems is vital 
to the success of the United Nations 
Education Service. With that sup- 
port, UNES can become a continu- 
ing, useful, and distinguished aspect 
of American education. 
—ROBERT H. REID, executive assistant, 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations. [For further information 
write to this committee, NEA head- 
quarters. | 
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Clear the Way for Learning 


LAURA ZIRBES 


Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


Turre are conditions which block, hinder, or compli- 
cate learning, and it is essential for teachers to recognize 
them and cope with them, to clear the way for learning: 








— 


Anxiety of parents or teachers causes worry, 


tension, 
and lack of selfconfidence and must be relieved. 





ho 


Immaturity and lack of readiness call for patient de- 
velopmental guidance that meets the learner at his level 
and reduces the gap that obstructs learning. 





Physical factors like defective vision or hearing call 
for prompt professional diagnosis, treatment, and ad- 
justment, lest the cumulative effects hinder learning. 


Ww 





> 


Individual idiosyncrasies, maladjustments, and personal- 
ity problems call for psychological insight and guidance 
based on understanding, if learning is to be facilitated. 





MN 


Mental confusion, whether caused by insecurity or con- 
flicting expectations and approaches, must be relieved. 





Oo 


Deprivations responsible for meager social background 
and lack of favorable nurture or environment need to 
be met by provisions which compensate for the lack and 
set conditions favorable to learning and optimal de- 
velopment. 


™N 


Aversions and evasions which indicate that the indi- 
vidual learner’s interest and effort have not been en- 
gaged call for constructive adjustment of appeal, ap- 
proach, materials, and guidance to get learning underway. 





8 Meaningless rote-work and dead-end responses are to 
be avoided lest they head teaching and learning into 
blind alleys that block advance and carryover. 





9 Atomistic concern for isolated elements of learning 
not only obstructs associations that favor permanence, 
recall, and carryover, but obscures relationships on 
which meaning, thinking, and intelligent adjustment 
depend. 


10 Approaches which begin with abstractions, definitions, 
generalizations, or preorganized knowledge complicate 
learning, forcing the learner to reverse the develop- 
mental process which begins with firsthand experiences 
and helps the learner to achieve competence in generaliz- 
ing, abstracting, and organizing knowledge for use. 


1] Approaches which give skills emphasis apart from use 
tend to put undue stress and reliance on repetition, 
drill, and mechanization at the expense of flexible 
adaptation and concern for carryover into diverse use 
situations. 


sees 


12 Instructional materials or procedures which make learn- 
ers dependent on direction, special cues, patterns, or 
stereotypes are largely accountable for such school-induced 
maladjustments as inflexible habits, stereotyped respons- 
es, blocked spontaneity, limited outlook, lack of initiative 
and judgment, and atrophy of creative potentialities. 
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Research Says ~~ 


Tiras is the Sith article in this year’s scties 
designed to interpret basic research findings of im- 
portance to the classroom teacher. Harold G. Shane, 
professor of education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, is coordinator of the project. 





13 Extrinsic incentives and pressures block development 
of motives and-purposes conducive to integrity of effort, 
morale, and growth toward selfdirection. 





— 





14 An educational regimen which depends on imposed 
controls, repressions, inhibition, and mass management 
for outward order is derelict of its basic social responsi- 
bility for developing the disciplines of freedom on which 
maturing democratic citizenship and the cultivation df 
fine human relations depend. 





Teacners should work toward a fuller realization of 
conditions which favor and facilitate learning: 





ae 


Learning is facilitated by an atmosphere conducive to 
security, confident effort, and satisfaction. 





2? Learning is vitalized by life-relatedness and active, vivid 
sense experiences which reinforce each other and enrich 
meanings. 


rr 
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Learning and carryover are facilitated by purposeful 
doing in which attitudes, insights, and skills are function- 
ing and developing together. 








4 Developmental learning considers the learners’ needs, 
interests, concerns, and aspirations. 
5 Scientific attitudes and habits are learned in guided ex- 


periences which use and foster inquiry, purposeful ob- 
servation, experimentation, and inference. 





oO 


Creative learning is fostered by conditions favorable 
to spontaneity, by exploratory use of diverse media for 
creative expression, and by the cultivation of sensitivity 
and responsiveness to creative values. 





7 The basic learnings essential to economic efficiency in- 
clude literacy and quantitative competence as well as 
the cultivation of intelligent resource use, wholesome 
attitudes toward work, workmanship, human needs, and 
social responsibilities. 


—_—_———- - 


i} Social maturity is facilitated by learning experiences 
which expand social horizons, concepts, and concerns. 








»?) 


The essentials of responsible democratic citizenship and 
the disciplines of freedom are best learned by years 

‘ of guided group living in which democratic values are 
consistently experienced and fostered. 





E very aspiring teacher is challenged to improve the 
conditions of learning. This is a spur to continuous 
inservice growth, 
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FTA Banners 





rN %e3 


ESPITE wars and rumors of 


wars — or perhaps because of 
them—Future Teachers of America, 
needed now by the teaching profes- 
sion as never before, has made vigor- 
ous growth during 1950-51. The 
Eleventh FTA Yearbook, available 
for $1, lists 410 college chapters with 
20,875 members and 973 highschool 
clubs with 21,419 members. 
Sixty-seven new college chapters 
have been chartered. Among these is 
the largest new group ever chartered, 
the Henry Barnard Chapter, Rhode 
Island College.of Education, Provi- 
dence, with 252 members. As of Feb- 
ruary, this number was greater than 
the number of state NEA members. 
During 1950-51, more than 200 new 
highschool clubs have been formed. 
There are now FTA activities in 
each of the 48 states, Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto 


Rico. 


National Banner Chapter, 1950-51 


The Homer H. Seerley Chapter, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, with 491 members, the largest 
chapter in FTA’s history, has won 
this award. Officers realized the im- 
portance of interesting the entire 
studentbody and created a 25-mem- 
ber executive council representing all 
campus interest groups. This resulted 
in a merit-point plan with 12 com- 
mittees and 23 approved opportuni- 
ties whereby members may earn one 
merit point per hour of service. E. W. 
Goetch, ISTC placement director, 
backed the idea. In the future, merit 
points will appear on graduate cre- 
dentials. 

Under unified membership, the 
chapter accepts only students willing 
to enrol in local, state, and national 
associations. Last summer, the chap- 
ter helped to send a state FTA officer 
to the NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, and in February, they 
sent their president to the UN con- 
vention in Chicago. 
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Carefully planned programs at 
chapter meetings introduced discus- 
sions of ISTA teacher insurance, 
school laws, and teacher placement. 
Members observed actual job inter- 
views with school superintendents, 
attended sessions of the Blackhawk 
County ISTA executive council, and 
actively participated in state and re- 
gional IFTA meetings and at ISTA 
conventions. 

The ISTC administration has 
asked the FTA chapter to be official 
guides for the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the college next fall. In ad- 
dition, the chapter has been given 
permanent directorship of Ameri- 
can Education Week activities on 
campus. 

Success next year will be a direct 
outcome of the preplanning con- 
ducted this year. With new officers 
taking over in March and new execu- 
tive-council members in April, op- 
portunity to “learn the ropes” from 
outgoing officers is assured. 


National Banner State, 1950-51 

Rated by FTA criteria, several 
States were nearly equal in perform- 
ance until Oregon came thru with a 
report which won the unanimous 
vote of the NEA National FTA Com- 
mittee. 

Fifteen chapters have been added 
in Oregon since the chartering of 
Eastern and Southern Colleges of 
Education back in 1939. Six of these 
chapters were chartered in 1950, giv- 
ing every teacher-educating institu- 
tion an FTA program. Total state 
membership jumped from 419 in 
1949-50 to 809 in 1950-51. 

Each college accepted responsibil- 
ity for building the FTA highschool- 
club program in its area—resulting 
in 14 clubs in two years. Forty clubs 
by May is the goal of these groups 





How can you start a Future Teach- 
ers of America chapter or club? 
Write to FTA, NEA headquarters. 





Tomorrow’s teachers 
take part in today’s 


professional activities. 


working cooperatively: OEA staff, 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, OEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Oregon Highschool Principals Asso- 
ciation, and OEA County Division 
Presidents. 

The Oregon Education Associa- 
tion has given professional leader- 
ship to the FTA program and _ has 
extended most advantages of full 
OEA membership, including repre- 
sentation on several state commit- 
tees. Marcia L. Mills, director of the 
OEA placement bureau, serves as 
state FTA consultant and adminis- 
ters the unified plan of channeling 
membership fees and chapter records 
thru the OEA office. George Martin, 
head, Department of Education at 
Willamette University, is state FTA 
coordinator. 

Future Teachers Association of 
Oregon holds a statewide meeting 
at the QEA annual spring conven- 
tion to elect new officers. A one-day 
fall conference is held to plan the 
program for the year. 

Oregon has gained the interest and 
cooperation of educational institu- 
tions and leaders in the state by: 

[1] Piacing articles in the Oregon 
Education Journal, such as one by 
Roben Maaske, president, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth. 

[2] Producing a radio transcrip- 
tion, as did the FTA at Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education with Mar- 
tha Addy, pioneer sponsor. 

[3] Compiling a bibliography of 
articles, books, and films relating to 
teacher preparation, as did V. D. 
Bain, Portland public schools. 

[4] Sending state and chapter pres- 
idents to the NEA Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership. 

[5] Issuing a state FTA newspaper. 

[6] Supporting significant state and 
national legislation relating to edu- 
cation. 

[7] Participating in the annual 
OEA Representative Council. 
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EVENTEEN state teachers asso- 

ciations are older than the Na- 
tional Education: Association. Repre- 
sentatives of 10 of them issued the 
historic invitation of May 15, 1857, 
which brought the national associa- 
tion into existence. Representatives 
of 12 of them were among the 43 
NEA charter members. 

Three of the state associations were 
organized in 1845 — Rhode Island, 
New York, and Massachusetts—and 
by 1900 every state in the Union ex- 
cept Delaware had established a state 
professional organization. 

Prior to 1910, the principal ac- 
tivity of these associations was to 
hold annual conventions. These were 
arranged largely by volunteer work- 
ers. Some of the associations pub- 
lished annual reports of these meet- 
ings, and three published a monthly 
periodical—Alabama, California, and 
Colorado. 


Executive Secretaries 


Modern state associations began 
to put in their appearance in 1909, 
when California employed L. E. 
Armstrong as its first fulltime secre- 
tary. By 1920, six additional associa- 
tions had secured fulltime executive 
secretaries; 30 had them by 1925; 
and now all of them, including 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, employ ex- 
ecutive secretaries. 


Duties 


The duties and responsibilities of 
the state secretaries have always been 
numerous and varied. In the early 
days, they included editing the mag- 
azine and soliciting advertisements 
for it, enroling memberships, devel- 
oping public relations, promoting 
legislation, handling an annual con- 
vention, and doing research work in 
between field trips. During recent 
years, the work of many of them has 
become largely administrative, as spe- 
cialist assistants have been added to 
the central office personnel. 


Staffs 


Twenty-five years ago, the staff of 
the typical state teachers association 
consisted of the executive secretary 
and one or two clerical assistants. 
Now, more than half of them have 
tight or more fulltime employes. 
These include editorial assistants, 
public-relations specialists, directors 
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A RESUME... 





Their record is impressive. 


of research, and field workers, as well 
as clerks and stenographers. Califor- 
nia has the largest staff, consisting of 
approximately 70 members distrib- 
uted in six regional offices thruout 
the state. 


Office Buildings 

In 1925, six state associations 
owned their own office buildings. 
This number was increased to 13 in 
1935. Today, 25 of them have their 
own headquarters, and several others 
report building plans underway. 
Some of these professional homes, 
like the first section of the NEA 
headquarters building, were origi- 
nally erected as private dwellings. 
Others have been planned and built 
for office purposes. 


Membership and Dues 


Their memberships have grown 
from 65,993 in 1907, to 856,502 in 


It is not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out 
how the strong man stumb!ed 
or where the doer of deeds 
could have done them better. 
The credit belongs to the man 
who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust 
and sweat and blood; who 
strives valiantly; who at the 
best knows in the end the tri- 
umph of high achievement; 
and who at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while daring 
greatly. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


1950, or from 14 to 89% of the num- 
ber of teachers employed. In 1910, 
annual dues were $1 in most states. 
By 1935, the standard,fee was $2. At 
present, state dues range from $1 to 
$10; half have $5 or more, and 20 
have a graduated fee. Five have 
adopted the Unified Plan and collect 
one-half of 1% of the annual salary 


of each state association member for 
state and national dues. 


Publicity and Research 

By 1925, official magazines were 
published by 22 state associations. 
Now, all of them have these journals 
and publish other materials. Seven- 
teen associations reported that they 
carried on no publicity work in 1925. 
At present, 10 of the states employ 
directors of public relations. 

In 1925, only Illinois had a direc- 
tor of research. Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania carried on 
research projects thru committees, 
state departments of education, and 
higher institutions of learning. At 
present, 14 associations employ direc- 
tors of research. 


Legislation 


Prior to 1910, state associations did 
little in legislation. Since then, legis- 
lation for the advancement of teach- 
ing and the improvement of schools 
has become a major activity. Work- 
ing with state education depart- 
ments, parent-teacher associations, 
and other groups, they are helping to 
modernize school codes, increase state 
support, secure better salary sched- 
ules, pass tenure and retirement laws, 
and win the approval of school 
amendments at the polls. 


Valuable History 

A comprehensive history of our 
state education associations should 
be written. Several significant re- 
search studies have been made, but 
complete, fresh statistics are needed. 
The achievements of the state educa- 
tion associations deserve a_ con- 
spicuous place in modern educa- 
tional literature. Here is a good sub- 
ject for a doctor's dissertation for 
some ambitious neophyte! 

—T. D. MARTIN, director of the NEA 
Membership Division from 1925 
until his retirement, December 1950. 
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WHY NOT 


Bury the Hatchet? 


Feuding between professors of liberal arts 
and professors of education should end! 


HE problem of recruiting and 

training teachers is full of diff- 
culties. Perhaps the greatest single 
change that one could hope for in 
the immediate future would be the 
burying of the hatchet by professors 
of liberal-arts colleges and socalled 
professional educators. 

The two feuding parties have been 
those who profess a knowledge of 
subjects and those who profess a 
knowledge of education or are teach- 
ing in our public schools. 

The situation may have improved 
somewhat in the last few years, but 
the need for a “truce among educa- 
tors” still seems apparent. As a basis 
for this truce, I have proposed the 
following set of armistice conditions: 

{l] Let is be agreed by the pro- 
fessors in our colleges and univer- 
sities that the highschools today have 
a job to do which is not to be meas- 
ured primarily in terms of their suc- 
cess or failure in the formal educa- 
tion of the specially gifted youth. 

[2] Let it be admitted that by and 
large a good job has been done in 
providing an education for a large 
proportion of American youth and 
that the present movement along 
such lines as those indicated in the 
volume, Education for All American 
Youth, is in the right direction. 

[3] Let the professors in the facul- 
ties of arts and sciences agree to find 
out more about the real problems 
facing the highschools and the type 
of education which should be sup- 
plied to that vast number of boys and 
’ girls for whom a four-year college or 
university is far from being the 
proper educational channel. 

[4] Let the faculties of education 
Dr. Conant is president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Journal carries this statement 
[from Dr, Conant’s book, Education in a 
Divided World (Harvard University Press, 
1948)| at the suggestion of Carter V. Good, 


dean, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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and the school superintendents and 
those concerned with secondary edu- 
cation agree that in attempting to 
solve the tremendous problems of 
the last 50 years they have neglected 
a number of important matters 
which concern the type of youth who 
should go to college. 

[5] Let those concerned primarily 
with highschool education agree to 
explore more sympathetically the 
ways of discovering special talent at 
an early age, to provide a stronger 
motivation among many groups to 
evolve a greater degree of intellectual 
curiosity, and to provide better for- 
mal instruction for those of high 
scholastic aptitude—all this without 
a segregation which might turn the 
boys and girls in question into either 
prigs or academic snobs. 

[6] Let the schools agree that if the 
colleges will give up many of their 
formal requirements for admission 
in terms of content of courses, schools 
will rate their students in terms of 
scholastic aptitude. 

If we examine historically the ex- 
pansion of public education and the 
change in the nature of the school 
population, we run into this ques- 





JAMES BRYANT CONANT 





tion: What institutions were to sup- 
ply the teachers required to tackle 
the new, formidable pedagogic prob- 
lems? Whose responsibility was it to 
think thru educational implications 
of the vast social change? 

Do we find that the faculties of 
arts and sciences were active in this 
matter? Do we find that they en- 
deavored to prepare teachers and 
superintendents who would wrestle 
with these vast problems? Do we find 





professors of science, linguistics, and 
the social sciences sitting up nights 
thinking how best to answer these 
important educational questions? 

With a few noteworthy exceptions, 
the answer is an emphatic no. All the 
evidence indicates that the faculties 
of arts and sciences in our colleges 
during this period of rapid change 
and expansion confined themselves 
to bemoaning the situation. 

It was left to schools of education 
or departments of education in the 
colleges to see how the demands 
could be met, to discover what were 
the best ways to educate teachers to 
handle the new burdens. 

Historically, the liberal-arts col- 
leges abdicated, and teachers colleges 
and schools of education took over 
the job. They were the inheritors of 
the separatist tradition of the earlier 
normal schools. When university pro- 
fessors blame the schools of educa- 
tion for the shortcomings of our pub- 
lic schools, the reply from the pro- 
fessors of education in_ historical 
terms is all too evident. 

But while the origin of the quar- 
rel is of significance, the important 
matter is not to assess blame but to 
work for close cooperation in the 
future. 

In the past, the psychologists more 
than any other members of the usual 
college faculty have been interested 
in the problems of the schools; they 
have worked with and in schools of 
education. In the future, we may 
hope that not only psychologists but 
sociologists and social anthropolo- 
gists will follow this same coopera- 
tive path. 

In this direction lies the hope for 
progress, not only in establishing 
peaceful relations between faculties 
but in improving the basis of our 
understanding of education as a so- 
cial process. Barring the advent in 
the educational world of 
great figure like John Dewey, who 
was both an academic philosopher 
and a leader of professors of educa- 
tion and school teachers, this build- 
ing of a bridge between certain 
scientific disciplines and the schools 
of education seems the most likely 
way to improve the preparation of 
our teachers. 

[Readers interested in this topic may 
also want to read the article on page 
343 on a related subject.] 
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Many students become 


Enthusiastic 


ROFESSIONAL organizations 

and the teaching profession may 
be greatly strengthened by reawaken- 
ing teachers to their own potentiali- 
ties. One way this may be done is 
thru graduate study of the problems 
of the teaching personnel. 

Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing offer courses with major empha- 
sis on discussion of such problems. 
Whether the subject is tenure, sal- 
aries, retirement, sick leave, ethics, 
or legal rights, investigation readily 
shows the great influence of our pro- 
fessional organizations—local, state, 
and national. 

In such classes, teachers who have 
not belonged to their professional or- 
ganizations or who for years have 
been dues-paying but otherwise inac- 
tive members may become aware, for 
the first time, of the breadth of serv- 
ice of these associations. 

The class may, for example, dis- 
cuss teachers salaries. The subject 
cannot be adequately explored with- 
out using publications of state and 
national education associations. Nor 
can class discussion be comprehen- 
sible without reference to the na- 
tional organization’s collection of sal- 
ary data, its public-relations activi- 
ties which bring these facts to public 
attention, the work of NEA commit- 
tees and commissions in raising 
standards, or their related programs 
of selective recruitment. Similarly, 
activities of the state association in 
securing legislation affecting school 
finance come up for study and dis- 
cussion. 

Teachers who have found from ex- 
perience that they as individuals are 
more or less helpless to improve 
greatly their own welfare or the 
status of education are usually glad 
to learn how they can tackle these 
problems jointly with their col- 





Dr. Phay is director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and associate professor of 
education at the University of Mississippi. 
This article is based on his experiences with 
classes in professional personnel problems 
at the university. 
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Professional Workers 


when the professor himself is an informed and 


active member of the organized profession. 


leagues thru professional organiza- 
tion. 

It has been my observation as a 
college professor that once teachers 
feel the need for, and see the advan- 
tages of, participating in the activi- 
ties of their professional organiza- 
tions, they become enthusiastic work- 
ers in those organizations. 


Of course, teachers can discover 


these things in many ways other than 
by enroling in graduate courses. To 
some, recognition of the importance 
of educational organizations and of 
the importance of the individual in 


IN THE SCHOOL 


ORGANIZE committees early to al- 
low time to develop an effective 
school and community program. 
Evaluate your 1950 observance and 
recommendations for 1951 plan- 
ning. 

Solicit suggestions as to objec- 
tives, activities, materials, exhibits, 
demonstrations, participation, and 
special features. 

Plan openhouse and other meth- 
ods of interpreting the program of 
the school and its role in develop- 
ing unity for freedom. Use general 
theme widely. 

Give all departments and pupils 
opportunities to help thru projects 
growing out of classwork, such as 
research and forums on AEW 
topics, school fairs, assemblies, 
dramatic skits, interviews, creative 
activities, patriotic features, articles, 
and speaking squads. 

Explain the emphases given in 
your school program to the funda- 
mentals, moral and spiritual values, 
parent and family-life education, 
appreciation of our American heri- 
tage and citizenship. 


Planning Your ztmenican Education Week Program 


JOHN E. PHAY 


the organization comes with little 
outside aid. To others, it comes thru 
associations with fellow teachers. To 
others, it comes thru firsthand con- 
tact with local, state, or national or- 
ganizations. 

But to an increasing number, it 
comes from discussions in graduate 
classes at institutions of higher learn- 
ing. More teacher-preparing institu- 
tions would offer similar courses, I 
believe, if teachers and their organi- 
zations asked for them. 





IN THE COMMUNITY 


SECURE community sponsorship 
thru a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of PTA, veterans, busi- 
ness, labor, farm, service, Civic, pro- 
fessional, women’s, fraternal, and 
other organizations. 

Set up a research subcommittee 
to gather facts and prepare helps 
for use in radio programs, sermons, 
editorials and articles, displays, 
meetings, and publications. Give 
them an early start. 

Appoint a public-relations sub- 
committee to promote the events 
thru all available media such as 
radio, filmstrips, television, press, 
movies, street banners, billboards, 
posters, parades, placards, stickers, 
literature, store windows, advertis- 
ing, and other methods. 

Interest the entire community in 
the events. Publicize proclamations 
and invitations to visit schools. Pro- 
vide clergy, program committees, 
and interested groups with ideas, 
materials, and special features. 

This copy is taken from the 1951 AEW 


Advance Planning Folder, available free 
upon request, NEA headquarters. 








ANY persons, both lay and pro- 
fessional, express doubt as to 
the wisdom of changing the curricu- 
lum. for their doubts are 
not always clear. In some cases, they 


Reasons 


may object to change because they 
have been disappointed in past 
changes. Other persons simply may 
see no necessity for change. 
Whether. any change in curricu- 
lum is needed from time to time de- 
pends upon the basis for deciding 
what is important in education. If 
the instructional program is to be 
made by collecting only the knowl- 
edge that has proved of most worth 
to man there is no 
reason for changing the program ex- 
cept as some new knowledge has 


everywhere, 


proved itself to be of more worth 
than some older knowledge. 

sut if the curriculum is to be de- 
rived from an analysis of society and 
of personal-social needs of students 
and is to be related to broader social 
problems and conditions, then the 
curriculum will change as the major 
currents of society change. 

This midcentury point seems an 
appropriate time to examine condi- 
tions that have been created by tech- 
nological and social changes to see 
what implications, if any, they have 
for education and to distil from these 
changes the meanings for education. 


Conditions Closely Related to 
Technological Development 

Children and youth increasingly 
are deprived of a functional partici- 
pating role in society. 

In the frontier culture which was 
predominant at the turn of the cen- 
tury, children and youth could par- 
ticipate and contribute under con- 
ditions which made them feel a 
part of things. They worked along- 
side their parents in providing food, 
clothing, and shelter. They also often 
participated in community projects. 

Now most American children and 
youth are denied by law the privi- 
lege of working. Reasons for this de- 
nial are defensible: Youth would not 
be safe in a factory and they are not 
mature enough to carry out the 
necessary operations of modern pro- 
duction and distribution. 

This functional participating role 
which children and youth had in our 
culture at the turn of the century 
helped out with the family budget 
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Conditions Gompel 
Curriculum Change 


and provided an anchor and a link- 
age of children and youth with their 
society by giving each young person 
a real stake in his community and his 
country. A 10-year-old boy was not 
“a man without a country”; this was 
his country and he had a stake in it. 
He was not just a consumer; he was 
both a producer and a consumer. 

Things that children and youth of 
today miss greatly are firsthand ex- 
periences that give them a feeling of 
belonging in all aspects of society 
and opportunities to learn about the 
home and the community from func- 
tional contacts. Satisfactory equiva- 
lents of such experiences and oppor- 
tunities have not found their way 
into the home, the school, and the 
community. 

Schools, working with the other 
agencies, need to find ways to pro- 
vide the kind of anchor which earlier 
family life made possible and the 
kind of understanding that firsthand 
experience helps to produce. Chil- 
dren and youth often are insecure 
and dependent in our society. As 
they approach adolescence, that in- 
security and lack of a sense of useful 
belonging often find expression in 
resentment. 


In each succeeding generation, 
more persons are working for some- 
body else. 

Recently, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that of the 60 
million people now employed in the 
United States 82% are working for 
some other person, agency, or cor- 
poration. Factual data are not read- 
ily available to show how rapid the 
movement is in this direction, but 
it seems reasonable to assume that 
the more highly industrialized our 
nation becomes, the greater will be 


the tendency for the many to work 
under the direction of the few. 

This condition in our society 
should be very significant for educa- 
tion. If each individual in 
ciety had remained selfemployed, we 
never would have had the labor-man- 
agement problem. Many able so- 
ciologists consider this to be one of 
the most difficult and dangerous of 
our internal problems, yet only a 
few experts in the field seem to be 
dealing with the root causes. 

Whatever the root causes prove to 
be, it seems clear that each person 
needs to see the relationship between 
his work and the way he and his 
family live. Such a relationship was 
apparently clear to most workers in 
frontier days, but many presentday 
workers sense it only vaguely. 

If a frontiersman sawed two logs, 
he would have twice as many to use 
on his barn as he would have if he 
sawed only one. The relationship 
was clear. Everyone 
and it served as a powerful motivat- 
ing force. 

Education in a frontier, nontech- 
nical society had little responsibility 
for helping each individual to un- 
derstand his social responsibility. Ex- 
cept for unusual circumstances, each 
family head was his own policeman. 
He provided the water and fuel for 
his own family, he marketed his own 
products, and in many cases he built 
his own roads. 

Education was actually the first 
great need that forced the individual 
to consider his social responsibility. 
Individual welfare and general wel- 
fare are now so interwoven that 
when members of a society refuse to 
accept large responsibilities for the 
general welfare, the society is in 
danger of breaking down. 


our so- 


could see it, 
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Unless each individual can be 
brought to see that in the end he and 
all of society suffer if he cheats on 
society, it will be only a matter of 
time until the major freedoms will 
be lost. A democracy demands a 
higher level of individual selfdisci- 
pline and social morality than is es- 
sential in a more authoritarian form 
of government. 

As a part of the curriculum, the 
school can bring youth into touch 
with situations outside the school 
which will help them to understand 
the relationship of individual effort 
to general and individual welfare. 
Investigations into the rate of pro- 
duction and prices, for example, may 
serve to sensitize pupils to this re- 
lationship. 


Communication in its various 
forms has created a delicate balance 
between regions and peoples. 

The high degree of specialization 
in occupation which enables the 
people of the USA to drink more 
coffee than any other people with- 
out growing any of it themselves is 
made possible by rapid communica- 
tion. In turn, the fact that we buy 
coffee from Brazil makes it neces- 
sary that we sell something to them 
or some other country. 

In another area, the way one na- 
tion deals with minority groups very 
quickly affects the attitudes of other 
peoples. 

The increasing interdependence 
among nations will not permit, for 
long, turmoil in one part of the 
world and peace in another part. 
The delicate balance applies also to 
the area of health. Diseases common 
to one part of the earth are a threat 
to all parts. 

In previous generations, the in- 
fluence of the behavior of most indi- 
viduals was largely restricted to their 
local communities or to the states in 
which they lived. This situation 


changed during the early 1900s so 
that the behavior of individuals has 
become more and more significant in 
the welfare of the nation; in fact, the 
whole world is increasingly affected 
by the behavior of more and more 
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This article, adapted from chap- 
ter two of the 1951 ASCD yearbook, 
Action for Curriculum Improvement, 
was prepared by a committee of 
which W. Earl Armstrong of the US 
Office of Education was chairman. 
The yearbook, coedited by Walter A. 
Anderson, professor of education at 
New York University, and William E. 
Young of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, presents the 
forward-looking principles and prac- 
tices of curriculum improvement now 
being developed in American schools. 
It provides a realistic assessment of 
curriculum improvement in action 
and a look ahead. This 256-page vol- 
ume may be purchased from the 


ASCD, NEA headquarters, for $3.50. 


individuals. Such a condition makes 
the United Nations or some other 
form of world organization indis- 
pensable. 

Education has to be different in 
several ways for a people who live 
in a world in which the balance is 
so delicate among nations and peo- 
ples. It must be different, in the 
first place, in helping persons who 
are in school to understand where 
their personal and national group 
welfare lies. It is obvious that we 
cannot for long have material pos- 
sessions and enjoy liberties that are 
denied other peoples. 

Children and youth can and must 
be taught by observation and thru 
use of reliable data that the things 
we hold dear in our society can be 
had only at the price of putting the 
longterm general welfare ahead of 
shortterm selfish interests. 

In the second place, education 
must be different because of the 
broadening responsibility of each 
and every individual to and for other 
individuals. To illustrate, an impul- 
sive remark dropped in innocence by 
a member of Congress may be used 
in another country to make a point 
directly opposite to the one it was in- 
tended to support. 

What a community does about 
health, what a state does about edu- 
cation, or what a nation does about 
currency and trade may contribute 
to world harmony or‘to world strife. 





Ammunition to help you answer the critics who oppose changes in the curriculum 





Schools must emphasize the respon- 
sibility of all persons in this regard, 
because education is the major 
agency created by society for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the general wel- 
fare. Before communication had cre- 
ated such a delicate balance among 
regions and peoples, education 
could neglect this job without seri- 
ous immediate consequences. 

Now the situation is different: 
youth and adults must understand 
the inevitable relationship between 
the welfare of one person and that 
of other persons. 


Conditions Arising Largely 
Out of Social Change 

Direct and specific moral respon- 
sibility is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to assign. 

How far can the individual be 
trusted to put group welfare above 
his own? Will the individual, as a 
member of a group, accept and carry 
out assignments which as an indi- 
vidual he would not think of doing? 
In other words, is “moral responsi- 
bility” one thing for the individual 
and another for the group? 

The prices of steel and lumber go 
up; who put them up? The police 
raid a hotel in a dry state and find 
liquor in a locker. No one claims it; 
who is responsible for its being 
there? Responsibilty is now often 
hard to fix, because ours is becom- 
ing a society of organizations and 
groups, whereas it was until recently 
largely a society of individuals. 
Groups act for the individuals that 
compose them, but the individuals 
do not accept personal responsibility 
for the action of the groups. 

The dilemma in which society 
finds itself is that a group-dominated 
society demands a level of morality 
for groups comparable with that of 
individuals, yet the group-dominated 
society creates conditions whereby 
responsibility can be evaded. 

The big union or the big cor- 
poration which acts in the name of 
all its members or stockholders tends 
to commit the individual to policies 
which he might be reluctant to ap- 
prove on an individual basis. Like- 










wise, the club or pressure groups to 
which one belongs doubtless have 
values in the security they provide, 
but they sometimes make it difficult 
for the individual to act as a morally 
responsible person. 

To meet this condition, emphasis 
needs to be placed on group respon- 
sibility, and the school should en- 
courage each individual to take a 
stand in group decisions which in- 
volve moral values. 


Divisive forces confusing to youth 
community life in in- 
creasing numbers and strength. 

Community life is more and more 
affected by forces that do not origi- 
nate within the community, but 
rather from the outside. 

Adjustment of youth to these 
forces can best be accomplished by 
helping them to understand these 
forces. As youth study current prob- 
lems and issues, the school should 
see to it that they learn the stand of 
each important community organiza- 
tion on each issue and why it takes 
this particular stand. 

Thru a consideration of the needs 
of the total community in an atmos- 
phere of this type, forces that would 
otherwise have remained divisive can 
become unified. 


operate on 


Society tends to become stratified 
on the basis of age differences, each 
with its own set of values and pur- 
poses, and with little reason or op- 
portunity for one age level to com- 
municate with another. 

The three conditions essential to 
development of a democratic so- 
ciety are industrialization, a middle 
class, and education. These interre- 
lated factors operate to make a dem- 
ocratic society in which fewer class 
distinctions are possible. At the same 
time, these factors also help to create 
conditions that make for age-level 
stratification. 

Industrialization, for example, 
tends to separate father from son. 
Not being able to associate with his 
father in work, the son turns for 
companionship to other boys whose 
fathers are also working in industry. 

Education has had a similar effect. 
Children actually live a greater num- 
ber of waking hours each day with 
others of their own age than with 
their parents. It is no wonder, then, 
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that they tend to get their life values 
from their playmates. 

This increased stratification of our 
society into age-level. groups also 
calls for some changes in the instruc- 
tional program. In some respects, the 
effects of this trend are in the direc- 
tion of disintegration. Schools, how- 
ever, can reduce its ill effects and can 





The March Cover 


I don’t know 
when a picture 
has given me 
such a lift as 
that of the col- 
lege boy on the 
cover of the 
March JouRNAL. 
It prompted me 
to express my 
feelings in the 
following verse, which will let you 
know that at least one person was 
inspired by that wondering look— 
a look that can never be answered 
except by experience. 





AND THE GLORY 


What is the matter, my child, 

That you look to the sky, to the heavens? 
Has earth failed to answer 

Your quest for the truth of the ages? 
Where is your hope for solution 

To questions that trouble and burden? 


Two more years—and a victory— 
But a victory of what, and what for? 
Will it be a diploma, 

Your name engraved richly upon it? 
Or will it be a commission, 

This paper, two years from today? 


You cannot look to your classmates; 

You cannot appeal to your teachers; 
You must ponder, and wonder, 

And at last decide on the answer. 

The earthbound are helpless and futile. 


You are right—you 
heavens— 

The answer abides in the spirit, 

The solution derives from the power, 

The kingdom, the glory, time without end: 

And there, in the light of that glory, 

Your answer abides—there only 

The ultimate answer. 


must look to the 


There only the kingdom, 
There only the power, 
There only the glory—Amen. 


—FRED D. CRAM, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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create positive technics for coping 
with it. 

The home needs help in order to 
maintain a workable degree of unity 
among its members. Parents are as 
genuinely interested as were parents 
of former generations. 

The school can help the home by 
bringing parents into the develop. 
ment of plans for student work and 
into the planning of educational 
projects in which youth and adults 
will be thrown together in the im- 
provement of phases of society in 
which both age levels are interested. 


Increasingly, low-level occupations 
require higher-level education and 
consequently higher social status. 

In the United States today, there 
seems to be relatively little danger of 
educating too many people. Our po- 
sition in this respect is due primarily 
to two conditions. In the first place, 
it is assumed that everyone will work 
at something. There is no leisure 
class. Furthermore, as those occupa- 
tions requiring a high level of prep. 
aration begin to become crowded, 
the flexibility of our occupational 
structure makes it possible for well- 
educated persons to move into other 
occupations. 

When large numbers of welledu- 
cated persons begin to follow a par- 
ticular occupation, the status of that 
occupation rises so that it becomes 
one of the preferred occupations. 

There is no danger in providing 
each person with all the formal edu- 
cation he may desire. More educa- 
tion simply raises the status of those 
who engage in the various occupa- 
tions and enlarges the potential serv- 
ices which these occupations can ren- 
der to society. 

Closely related to the value of edu- 
cation as a means of improving vo- 
cational efficiency is the contribution 
which education may make to com- 
munity living. When additional edu- 
cation is provided to increasing 
numbers, the quality of community 
life over and above vocational ef 
ficiency stands to improve. But be- 
yond both of these, the use of edu- 
cation as a means of raising the 
status of occupations suggests to the 
teacher the importance of under- 
standing this condition as a part of 
the necessary background for deter- 
mining when pupils have succeeded. 
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VISION and 
TELEVISION 


N THE year 2000, some Ellwood 

P. Cubberley will write a history 
entitled The Progress of Education 
in the Twentieth Century. 

He will name the date when the 
federal government finally recog- 
nized its stake in the national future 
by provisions for financial aid to edu- 
cation. He will trace the reorganiza- 
tion of administrative units in rural 
areas and the consequent passing of 
the little red schoolhouse. He will de- 
scribe the extension of the secondary 
school into a community college. 

Among a half dozen other achieve- 
ments with which he chronicles the 
progress of these hundred years will 
be the rescue by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of Ameri- 
can culture from a threatening in- 
gress of imitation cowboys, corny 
comedians, and “‘lady” wrestlers. 

On March 22, 1951, the FCC de- 
cided to set aside specified channels 
in the television area of the broad- 
casting spectrum for educational use. 
Eighty-two channel assignments in 
the very high frequency (VHF) area 
and 127 channel assignments in the 
ultra high frequency (UHF) area 
were reserved for noncommercial ed- 
ucational television stations. 


Result of Group Work 

The action was a direct result of 
the cooperative effort of educators 
lorming the Joint Committee on Ed- 
ucational Television. Members were: 
NEA, American Council on Educa- 
tion, National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, National As- 
sociation of State Universities, Asso- 
dation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, National Association of 
Chief State School Officers, and As- 
sociation for Education by Radio. 
The US Office of Education, which, 
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as a federal agency, was unable to 
have representation on the JCET, 
collaborated with the 
thruout the hearings. 

Realizing that the educators’ 
claims would be sharply challenged, 
the JCET employed counsel—Gen- 
eral Telford Taylor, New York at- 
torney, formerly chief counsel for the 
FCC, and more lately chief prose- 
cutor of the war-criminal] trials at 
Nurenburg, Germany, and Seymour 
Krieger, member of a Washington 
law firm. 

The JCET presented 70 witnesses 
in the total of nearly four weeks of 
the hearing. Testimony was_pre- 
sented in five parts: [1] The right of 
education to facilities in the public 
domain; [2] programing resources of 
educational institutions and school 
systems; [3] demonstrations of tele- 
vision in the teaching of school and 
college subjects ranging from agri- 
culture to philosophy; [4] readiness 
of schools and colleges to establish 
and maintain television service; [5] 
inadequacy of commercial television 
as an instrument of education. 

The decision of the FCC after the 
JCET testimony reads in part: 

“In the view, the 
need for noncommercial educational 
television stations has been amply 
demonstrated on this record. The 
commission further believes that edu- 
cational institutions of necessity need 
a longer period of time to get pre- 
pared for television than do the com- 
mercial interests. The only way this 
can be done is by reserving certain 
channels for the exclusive use of non- 
commercial educational stations. Ob- 
viously, the period of time during 
which such reservation should exist is 
very important. The period must be 
long enough to give educational in- 
stitutions a reasonable opportunity 
to do the preparatory work that is 
necessary to get authorizations for 
stations. The period must not be so 
long that frequencies remain unused 
for excessively long periods of time.” 


committee 


commission’s 


The JCET feels that the set-aside 
of approximately 10% of the unal- 
located area of the television spec- 
trum definitely in the public interest 
is a challenge to education. At least 
82 centers can be served in VHF. 
They were placed in the positions 
chosen because the educational in- 
stitutions located there can contrib- 
ute richly to American culture. 


Challenge to Education 


Whether they do so—whether the 
action of the FCC represents a vic- 
tory of education in its efforts to 
serve more largely the public wel- 
fare—depends upon the leadership of 
American school systems and Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Tele- 
vision is now in a stage of develop- 
ment comparable to radio in the 
crystal-set days, but it is already a 
most effective means of 
munication. 


mass cCom- 


To assist educators in the develop- 
ment of this important instrument, 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television has been reconstituted on 
a permanent basis. It will represent 
the same educational organizations 
which constituted the joint petition 
ers in the FCC hearings. Financed by 
a large foundation, the JCET will 
maintain a professional and clerical 
staff in Washington to promote the 
installation of noncommercial edu- 
cational stations. It will give free 
legal and engineering advice to those 
who are interested in such installa- 
tions. It will aid those who are pro- 
ducing and using television pro 
for educational purposes. 
‘Those who are interested may write 
to the committee at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

The FCC has reserved the space in 
the specrum. The JCET stands 
ready to help schools and colleges 
use it. Television for education waits 
upon the vision of educators! 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director of 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 
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T ae FCC has set aside certain television 


channels for educational use. 


up to us to make the most of them! 
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(uistanding Educational Books of 1950 


His list of outstanding educational books 
5 ye 1950 was prepared thru the coopera- 
tion of the staff of the Education Depart- 
the Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. Mrs. Julia Certain is head of 
the department. 


ment of Enoch 


Educational Theory and Practice 

The Federal Government and Education; 
Che Original and Complete Study of Edu- 
Task 
Allen. 333p. 


Hoover Commission 
Welfare. H. P. 


cation for the 
Force on Public 
$4. [12] 
Analyzes the educational activities of the 
federal government, and recommends a 
federal 


ordinate the numerous undertakings. Able, 


stronger educational agency to co 


comprehensive, and basic to any serious 
American education. 

Modern Philosophies of Education. 2nd 
ed. J. S. Brubacher. 349p. $4. [12] 


Thoro revision of an important text clar- 


study of 


ifies terminology, adds three new chapters, 
and brings the bibliographies uptodate. 
The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education. R. F. Butts. 230p. $3. [3] 
Documented review and analysis of the 
development of church, state, and school re- 


Soleclionscaf-the- Manth 


May 
Florence Nightingale by Cecil 
Woodham-Smith. New biography of 
the great reformer of the Nineteenth 
Century. 1951. 382p. $4.50. McGraw- 
Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. 








June 


Out of This World by Lowell 
Thomas Jr. Travel and adventure in 
forbidden Tibet, the “roof of the 
world.” 1951. 320p. $3.75. Greystone 
Press, 100 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 13. 


July 
The Oak Ridge Story by George 
O. Robinson, Jr. Lively, nontechni- 
cal account of the center of atomic- 
energy development in the US. 1950. 
I8lp. $3.50. Southern Publishers, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


August 

One Woman’s Fight by Vashti 
Cromwell McCollum. Story of the 
famous “McCollum Case,” a modern 
fight for religious freedom, with im- 
portant implications for all who be- 
lieve in the separation of church and 
state. 1951. 221p. $3. Doubleday and 
Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. 
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lationships from colonial times. Emphasizes 
the principle of separation as basic to our 
tradition of religious freedom and as a 
guide for sound public policy today. 

Education and Morals; An Experimental- 
ist Philosophy of Education. J. L. Childs. 
299p. $2.75. [2] 

Primary experience, experimentation, re- 
spect for vocations, sense of community, and 
a wider patriotism characterize democratic 
education. 

A Sociological Approach to Education; 
\ Revision of Community Backgrounds of 
Education. 2nd ed. L. A. Cook and E. F. 
Cook. 514p. $4.50. [12] 

Enthusiastic, informal, and readable text- 
book for students and teachers seeks to es- 
tablish social awareness and habits of ob- 
servation thru numerous case-studies, good 
bibliographies, tables, diagrams, and dis- 
cussion questions. 

The Improvement of Practical Intelli- 
gence: The Central Task of Education. R. B. 
Raup and others. 303p. $4. [9] 


Development of the “practical” (ie. 
moral) judgment necessary to halt the 
present disruption of social and moral 


norms is the responsibility of education. 
Che characteristics, applications, and means 
of attaining this “practical intelligence” are 
described. A significant and thought-pro- 
voking book, 


Administration and Supervision 


Public Relations for America’s Schools; 
28th Yearbook. American Association of 
School Administrators. 497p. $4. [14] 

Public relations must be an intrinsic part 
of the educational program, not merely a 
technic for interpreting and _ selling the 
schools. 

Evaluative Criteria. 1950 ed. Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards. 305p. 
$3.50. $2.50 pa. [6] 

Revision, based on eight years’ experience, 
makes this important instrument even more 
usable. 

Democracy in the Administration of 
Higher Education (John Dewey Society, 
10th Yearbook) . Harold Benjamin, ed. 240p. 
$3. [9] 

Twelve administrators and teachers see 
higher education determined by individuals 
and communities served, objective social re- 
sponsibility, and human relationships which 
enrich life. They discuss institutional ob- 
jectives, democratic faculty administration, 
financial supporters, and 
governing boards. 

Supervision of Physical Education. Ruth 
Evans and Leo Gans. 293p. $3.50. [12] 

Understanding of the sound principles 
of supervision and the application of prac- 
tical technics described in this book will 
help supervisors, principals, and teachers in 
their efforts to improve programs of physi- 
cal education. 

Supervision for Better Schools; The Role 
of the Official Leader in Program Develop- 
ment. Kimball Wiles. 330p. $5. $3.75 to 
schools. [16] 


composition of 


The supervisor’s task is best achieved by 
developing leadership within the group, ac- 
ceptance and respect for individuals, skill 
in group processes and personnel procedures, 
and honest evaluation of outcomes. Typical 
situations and practical suggestions add to 
the book’s usefulness. 


Psychology, Testing, and Guidance 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools; 
1950 Yearbook. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 320p. $3. [14] 

Many examples and anecdotes help clarify 
this excellent presentation of the principles, 
factors, and conditions which promote 
healthful social development. Newer meth- 
ods of knowing and helping children are 
described and evaluated. 

How To Help Your Child in School. 
Mary Frank and L. K. Frank. 368p. $2.95. 
[19] 

Child psychology on the most practical 
level. Explains how a child grows and 
learns, and emphasizes that children are 


not small adults. Main thesis is the im. 
portance of parental understanding to 
healthy mental and spiritual growth of 


children at home and at school. 

Theory of Mental Tests. Harold Gullik- 
sen. 486p. $6. [20] 

A thoro review of the formulas on which 
modern aptitude and achievement tests are 
based. Latter part deals with practical prob- 
lems of test construction and 
determining reliability. 

Counseling Adolescents. S. A. Hamrin and 
B. B. Paulson. 371p. $3.50. [17] 

Characterized by a_ sane, 
sympathetic point of view, this volume, 
written primarily for counselors in sec 
ondary schools, is useful to all who deal with 
teenagers. 


methods of 


intelligently 


Child Development. 2nd ed. E. B. Hur- 
lock. 669p. $4.50. [12] 
This edition omits material on adoles- 


cence and presents in greater detail the 
findings of recent research on early child- 
hood. Systematic organization makes it use- 
ful for reference and as a textbook. 

Our Children and Our Schools. 
Mitchell. 510p. $4. [18] 

Excellent picture of progressive education, 
particularly as it has been practiced in the 
Bank Street Schools of New York. 

Learning and Instruction; 49th Yearbook, 
Pt.1. National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 352p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [15]. 

Focuses attention on the newer concepts 
of learning and methods for directing learn- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. 
Discusses in detail how pupils acquire be- 
havior patterns such as motor skills, atti- 
tudes, and problem solving, and applies 
the general principles to actual classroom 
practice. 

The Envelope; A Study of the Impact of 
the World Upon the Child. J. S. Plant. 
299p. $3. [5] 

The envelope is that part of the child’s 
personality which comes in contact with the 

[Continued on page 363] 
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Can You Guess? 


A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 











Q Here’s a new car Pa tt aro but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


a a &. 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
mobile. 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes .. . and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 


Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 

to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 
of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 


4 Jt 44 V4, a 


‘ 00008 a - 


al 


A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month. Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 
machine. 
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Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 


2 


OM 
2 


oO % : 
Oo % 





A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 


ELrEecTaic PoweER 





A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 





For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
. tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 











One of the 
most modern 
schools in Arkan- 
sas was dedicated 
last fall. Wynne 
Highschool, 
Wynne, Ark,, 
$305,- 
760, is equipped 
thruout with col- 
ored furniture in 
shades of 


which cost 


green, 
yellow, orange, 
blue, blond, and 
eray. Scientific 
de- 
signed to prevent pupil eyestrain. 

Superintendent Donald E. Black- 
mon, Principal W. E. 
teachers of all 


lighting 1s 
aha. - ia 5 


Furniss, and 
departments wel- 


Civil Defense Aids 

Tuer American Red Cross has re- 
leased civil-defense supplements to 
the standard first-aid and home- 
nursing textbooks. The supplements 
were prepared in cooperation with 
the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Millions of persons need to 
be trained in first aid and hundreds 
of thousands in home nursing. Call 
your local Red Cross for specific 
opportunities for instruction. 





A Camp for Goodwill 
As a result of their experiences 
in Switzerland during their junior 
year in college, Natalie Peterson 


and Pavey Lupton, Wellesley grad- 
1948, 


uates of have established an 





comed several thousand guests to the 
dedication ceremony. Eugenia Rives 
of the Wynne Public Schools sent 
us the picture and the story. 


international summer camp near 
Zurich to further understanding thru 
children. 

From England, Germany, Hol- 
land, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
and the United States, 50 children 
between the ages of nine and 13 live 
together as a family for eight weeks. 
Write to Natalie Peterson, Barring- 
ton, R. I., for further information. 


Soon To Be Seen 


Faith of Our Fathers, the sym- 
phonic drama by Paul Green, will 
begin its second season in the out- 
door amphitheatre in Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D. C., on June 1 
and will run thru Labor Day. Faith 
of Our Fathers, based on the life 





of George Washington and _ the 
founding of our nation, has an edu- 
cational value for all teachers and 
students. 


Summer School in Ecuador 

Tue Central University of Ecua- 
dor announces special courses in 
English on Ecuadorian art and an- 
thropology and Latin American lit- 
erature, from July 23-Aug. 25, plus 
colorful weekend excursions and in- 
expensive fees for enrolment and 
accommodation. Write to Dean 
Emilio Uzcategui, School of Educa- 
tion, Box 509, Quito, Ecuador. 


Keyed to the Children 
information 
- Unesco’ Children’s 
write to CARE, 20 
New York 5. 


For 
CARE 
Fund, 
Street, 


about the new 
Book 


Broad 


The Treasure House in America 

You and Democracy by Dorothy 
Gordon _is a book about life in a 
democracy, the privileges enjoyed, 
and the part every citizen plays in 


the government. Lois Fisher and 
Karl Murr illustrated the _ book, 
which is intended for the upper- 


elementary and junior-high grades, 
1951. 60p. $2. E. P. Dutton, New 
York 10. 


A Symposium on Continuous 
Learning 


Continuous Learning, edited by 
Alice Miel, is a collection of eight 
articles, by ditierent authors, deal- 
ing with the problem of providing 
for continuity in learning. Bulletin 
No. 87. 1951. 40p. 75¢. Quantity 
discounts. Association for Childhood 


Education International, 1200 15th | 


St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Text on School Law 


School Law by Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein, assistant director, NEA 





New Chief State School Officers 





W. J. TERRY 
Alabama 
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F. B. DECKER 
Nebraska 


M. F. PETERSEN 
North Dakota 


MCFARLAND PHOTO 





TOM WILEY 
New Mexico 


\7 


GLENN A. DUNCAN 
Nevada 


: 
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Research Division, is a text written 
from the point of view of the teacher 
and administrator. In each chapter, 
the background of legal principles is 
followed by excerpts from laws and 
court decisions. Net price to teachers, 
$3.83 postpaid. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Want To Place a Manuscript? 


Tue Yearbook of the Educational 
Press Association lists educational 
publications published in the US, 
with names of editors, addresses, and 
subscription rates; educational maga- 
zines of other countries; members of 


the Educational Press Association; 
and official records of the association. 
$1. Order from EPA, at NEA. 


Additional References for 
Counselors 

TO SUPPLEMENT her article, 
“Which College?’”” March JourNat, 
Lois B. Knox asks us to list the fol- 
lowing two books: The College Blue 
Book, edited by’ Huber William 
Hurt and Marion E. Abbott, sixth 
edition, 1950, $8, published by 
Christian E. Burckel, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, Yonkers 2, N. Y.; and Ac- 
credited Higher Institutions, Theresa 





TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


HEART OF THE U.S. 
Stable Economy— 
Good Schools— 


TEACHERS AGENCY [‘ic"d!y People 


310 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


A. J. Steffey, Mgr. 
46th Year — Member N.A.T.A. 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


TAXCO * © © July 10—Aug. 14 


Silvercraft * Painting * Spanish * Field Trips 
An opportunity to live and work in Mexico’s most 
beautiful mountain village. 5 weeks $275, includes 
instruction, all living costs, recreation. University 
eredits. 5th Year. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23 Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 














Wilkins, US Office of Education, 
1948, 30¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mabel Studebaker 


Miss STUDEBAKER, former NEA 
President and present member of 
the NEA Board of Trustees, has been 
made assistant principal of Academy 
Highschool in Erie, Pa. 


Estella Carothers 


A LONG and distinguished record 
of public-school teaching is that of 
Miss Carothers, who taught 55 years 

[Continued on page 363) 








State REPRESENTATIVES Needed 
EXTRA-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
TEACHERS QUALIFIED, LIBERAL COMPENSATION 


Nationally Advertised 


SOUVENIR ACTIVITY CALENDARS 
11106 Lincoln Ave Cleveland 25, Ohio 


tonal College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and eb- 
servation center. On Chicago's covey North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specia y designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. all, 


Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 116E EVANSTON, ILL. 


VACATION JOBS 


Country Club Resort has openings for re- 
sponsible men and women seeking an en- 


joyable summer with plenty of work and 


play. Salary plus tips. Write Happy Acres 
Vacation Club, Middlefield 21, Conn., stating 
qualifications for social and other work. 





|" AVACATION MUST FOR ALL TEACHERS 


HILLSWAY (a travel guide)—America’s most famous 
travel guide by America’s greatest expert & 
gourmet, Roland L. Hill, ex GI and former teacher. 
Lists 7000 of the best places to eat & stay in the 
USA and has 48 state road maps plus 1950 popu- 
lations. New 1951 (3rd) Edition. SEND ONLY $1.00 
DIRECT TO 


HILLSWAY COMPANY 


1620 East Second Street Long Beach, California 





IF YOU WANT A POSITION OR A BETTER POSITION * * * 
IF YOU HAVE VACANCIES TO BE FILLED * * * 







NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions . . 


DIRECTORY 


WE NEED SEVERAL THOUSAND TEACHERS AND ARE IN A 
POSITION TO ARRANGE CONTACTS FOR VACANCIES IN 
ALL GENERAL AND MOST SPECIALIZED FIELDS. 


ARRANGE YOUR EMPLOYMENT CONTACTS THROUGH OUR 
OFFICES AND AVOID PAYING COMMISSIONS AND SIGNING 
RETAINING CONTRACTS. A SMALL FIXED FEE IS ENOUGH 


FOR YOU TO HAVE TO PAY. 
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WRITE TODAY! 





BOX 395 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


- For Summer School Positions 


ing a commission, 


No obligation! 


City 


DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


NO COMMISSION 


For Fall Term Positions 


Please send complete information about your sys- 


tem for arranging placement contacts without charg- 


Write today. 
Box 395, 


Free information. 


Miss. 


Greenwood, 


My Teaching Field is 
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Harvarp SUMMER ScHooL 
1951 


Coeducational 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 


Arts eee SCIENCES eee Epucation 


Arts and Sciences Courses, Eight weeks: 
July 3-August 25 
Education Courses, Six weeks: 


July 5-Aug. 16 


Usual full program: 8 units (2 courses) 


SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR THE DEGREE OF 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Many Classes. Special Lectures, and Afternoon 


Conference, Sessions will be held in 
AIR-CONDITIONED LAMONT LIBRARY 


(this summer to be open for study during 


days and evenings) 


SpeciAL CONFERENCES 


Philosophy 

Criticism 
Science in General Education 
Educational Administration 


Mobilization and National Security 


Partial List of Conference Participants 
Paul H. Hu Shih 
Percy W. Bridgman James S. Lay, Jr. 
Herbert Butterfield 
Lucius D. Clay 


Appleby 


Philippe Le Corbeiller 
Jacob Loewenberg 

1. Bernard Cohen Marjorie Nicolson 
John C. Ransom 
Richard H. Shryock 
Herman Somers 
Walter T. Stace 
Charles L. Stevenson 
Allen Tate 


Elliott Coleman 
Karl T. Compton 
Raphael Demos 
Pierre Emmanuel 
Lincoln Gordon 


Henry Guerlac 


Write: 


Harvard Summer School 
2-R Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


562 








SPEECH 
FOR THE 
CEREBRAL PALSIED 


A symposium course presenting a study of 
the problem of cerebral palsy, its etiology and 
treatment. Consideration of all types of 
therapy used in the treatment of cerebral 
palsy cases with special emphasis upon speech 
therapy. 


Lectures and demonstrations by specialists in 
orthopedics, neurology, psychology, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech path- 
ology, and child development. Observation 
of work in the Bowling Green Cerebral Palsy 
Center. 


3 semester hours credit 
1951 Summer Session 
June 18 to August 10 


For Information Write Registrar 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 








Use this 6-page illustrated leaflet to show 
the people in your community that the 
schools teach the 3 R’s better than they 
have ever been taught. 


Send Your Order to: 
DIVISION OF PRESS AND RADIO RELATIONS 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Quantity discount—1 packet of twenty (20) . . . 50 cents; 2-9 


packets . . . 10%; 10-99 packets . . . 25%; 100 or more packets 
. . . 33: 1/3%; single copies . . . 10 cents. 
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BOOKS [Continued from page 358] 
environment. Dr. Plant lists 21 problems 
which confront the child: security, intelli- 
gence, sibling rivalry, authority, etc. 

Guidance of American Youth. J. W. M. 
Rothney and B. A. Roens. 269p. $5. [10] 

Report of an 11-year experimental study 
of guidance in a New England community. 


Teachers and Teaching 


Love Is Not Enough; The Treatment of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
Bettelheim. 386p. $4.50. [8] 

A compelling, informative study of the 
psychology of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren which presents a day-to-day report 
of the therapeutic activities in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Sonia Shankman Or- 
thogenic School. 

Student Teaching in_ the 
School. J. B. Burr, L. W. 
L. B. Jacobs. 440p. $3.75. [2] 

Excellent orientation, preparation, and 
continuous guide for student teachers. Con- 
siders “whole” child. Gives examples and 
suggestions of activities, materials, processes. 

The Art of Teaching. Gilbert 
Wlp. $3.50. [11] 

How to teach, both within and outside 
the classroom, what it takes to be a teacher, 
and the methods used by some of the 
world’s great teachers, delightfully pre- 
sented, applicable to all levels, and very 
good reading. 

Readiness for School Beginners. Gertrude 
Hildreth. 382p. $3.60. [21] 

\ complete sourcebook on the develop- 
ment and use of a readiness program as a 
springboard to instruction in the Three Rs. 
Stresses good parent-school relationships 
and use of varied activities to help begin- 
ners master tool subjects and make the 
best adjustment to school life. 

The Education of Exceptional Children; 
49th Yearbook, Pt.2, National Society for 
the Study of Education. 350p. $3.50; $2.75 
pa. [15] 

Current problems and practices in the 
education of exceptional children are as- 
sessed here, both generally and by specific 
groups, with courses of action for future 
improvement recommended. 

The Teacher in School and _ Society. 
Harold Rugg and B. M. Brooks. 530p. $3.60. 
2] 

Admirable introduction to teaching. 
Sketches background of child psychology, 
community influence, and the American 
public school, and, in the latter half, fur- 
nishes foundations for practice of the teach- 
ing art. 

Elementary-School Student Teaching. 
Raleigh Schorling and G. M. Wingo. 452p. 
$3.75. [12] 

This is a sympathetic, practical, and help- 
ful discussion of the many problems that 
confront a young teacher. 

The High School for Today. 
Spears. 380p. $4. [1] 

Realistic approach to the challenge pre- 
sented by our highschools for “all Ameri- 
tan youth.” Traces development, describes 
the situation at present, and considers ways 
in which good teachers, administrators, 
principals, supervisors, and the public can 
improve the schools. 

Living in the Kindergarten. C. D. Wills 
and W. H. Stegeman. 374p. $4.12. [7] 


Bruno 


Elementary 
Harding, and 


Highet. 


Harold 
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Sound guidance on characteristics of chil- 
dren at this age and on parent-school rela- 
tionships, and practical suggestions for 
story-telling, games, and sample forms and 
records. 


Curriculum 


Health in the Elementary School; 29th 
Yearbook. NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 383p. $3. [14] 

Survey of programs and activities across 
the nation: home-school-community coop- 
eration, buildings and equipment, health 
services of all types, care of the physically 
handicapped, health-instruction practices, 
the principals’ and teachers’ jobs, and the 
unfinished business of health programs. 

Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems. H. L. Caswell and others. 
462p. $3. [4] 

This presentation of ways of planning, 
working, and evaluating curriculum revision 
will prove a valuable guide to curriculum 
specialists and administrators and of interest 
to supervisors and teachers. 

The Child and His Curriculum. 2nd ed. 
J. M. Lee and D. M. P. Lee. 710p. $4.50. [2] 

The child-centered curriculum _repre- 
sented a new approach to curriculum plan- 
ning when this book was first published 10 
years ago. It has been revised within the 
original framework to incorporate recent 
developments in progressive education in 
the elementary school. 

Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and J. H. 
Shores. 780p. $4.50. [21] 

Thoro treatment of curriculum theories 
in use today, emphasizing social and com- 
munity changes as important factors in cur- 
riculum development. Subject, activity, and 
core-curriculum patterns of organization are 
presented in detail, and their essential char- 
acteristics and values are summarized. 


Educational Research 


How To Locate Educational Information 
and Data. Carter Alexander and A. J. Burke. 
141p. $4.50. [4] 

New revision of this invaluable handbook 
includes reorganization of the material into 
basic library skills and technics, and location 
of specific educational information; inclu- 
sion of “Library Experiences”; and, most 
important, careful coverage of new publica- 


tions and reference tools since the 1941 
edition. 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 


Rev. ed. W. S. Monroe, ed. 1520p. $20. [13] 

An admirable work which adds 25 new 
articles and extends coverage of the 1941 
edition to January 1948. Treatment of re- 
search studies is comprehensive. Arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by subject areas; the 
inclusion of an analytical index adds to the 
book’s reference value. 


List of Publishers 
[1] American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. , 
[2] Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
32nd St., New York 1. 
[3] The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8. 
[4] Columbia University, Teachers College, 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27. 
[5] Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 
New York 22. 


Inc., 35 W. 


57th St., 


[6] Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

[7] Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 

[8] Free Press, Glencoe, Il. 

[9] Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

[10] Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

[11] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Ave., New York 22. 

[12] McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. 

[13] The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[14] National Education Association, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

[15] National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37. 
[16] Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[17] Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4. 

[18] Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 Ave. of 
the Americas, Rockefeller New 
York 20. 

[19] The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[20] John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[21] World Book Co., 313 Park Hill 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Madison 


Center, 


Ave., 
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in Indiana, 38 of them at Franklin 
School, South Bend. 


Margaret Boyd 


Miss Boyp, a member of the NEA 
Executive Committee and teacher of 
highschool mathematics in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, for the past 25 years, has 
been appointed assistant superinten 
dent of schools in that city. 


Walter T. Helms 


Mr. Hews, who served as school 
superintendent in Richmond, Calif., 
for 48 years, has been made superin- 
tendent emeritus. A new highschool 
building has been named for him. 


TV Can Educate for Defense 

A NEW series on the _ television 
schedule of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools is “Civil-Defense Technics.” 
Red Cross and civil defense officials 
discuss and demonstrate first-aid 
equipment and procedures and dos 
and don’ts for emergencies. 


A Unique Combined Effort 


New York State Education reports 
that the School Boards Association 
and the New York State Teachers 
Association have adopted a joint 
code of ethics, stating the ethical 
principles involved in their duties 
and responsibilities to the children 
in school. 
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Last summer 65% of our tran- 
sient guests were teachers. And 
we're expecting even more this 
year—because of these special ad- 
vantages the PARIS has to offer: 


@ Only 10 min. from Columbia 
University @ 10 min. by subway 
to Times Square @ 1 block from 
five major transportation lines 
@ Swimming pool and sclarium 
@ Good food reasonably priced 
@ Rates to fit teachers’ budgets. 
Plan now to stay at the PARIS 
this summer. You’ll like it too! 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 


Send us this ad for special weekly rates § 


MARTIN WALTER, Mgr. Write for Booklet D 


Hote! (AZIS 


97th Street and West End Avenue 


Pennsyluania 
Dutch 
Week Ends 


Three-Day All-Expense 
Tours 






Tour Lancaster County’s rich, 
historic farmlands by comfy 
motor coach Meet the 
hospitable Pennsylvania Dutch 
“Plain People” ... Visit famous 
Hershey Museum .. . See 
renowned Ephrata Cloisters 
. . . Feast on an Amish farm. 
Relax in a friendly Hotel . . 
A pleasure-packed week end 
of educational significance 
and downright fun! May 19 
through October 14. 
Fill out this coupon and mail to: 
ROOM 206 

HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
LANCASTER, PA. 

Please send me illustrated folder 
on Pennsylvania Dutch Week End 









Street: +<cateCugesabantmss 
City & State: 
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New Type Conference a Success 


Tue first Regional Instructional 
Conference sponsored in Toledo, 
Ohio, April 5-7, by the NEA and 28 
of its departments, was attended by 
nearly 500 delegates, who were se- 
lected by local education associations 
and school administrators. 

Work groups discussed topics 
which cut across subjectmatter and 
school levei lines. An exhibit of ma- 
terials published by the NEA and 
its departments showed what the 
NEA is doing in the various fields 
of instruction. 

One highlight of the conference 
was the international dinner where 
nine OTF teachers [see page 315] 
held a panel discussion. 

An area conference committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Margaret 
Boyd of Steubenville, Ohio, helped 
plan the conference with the NEA 
staff committee on professional re- 
lations. Contributing to the success 
of the conference were the whole- 
hearted support of leaders in Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana; the enthu- 
siastic participation of the delegates; 
the cooperation of officers and staff 
of the NEA and its departments. 


To Mobilize Resources 


Tue American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation under the auspices of the 
National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education and with the co- 
operation of the US Office of Edu- 
cation held a conference in Wash- 
ington, Mar. 19-21, to mobilize re- 
sources to meet the needs created by 
the national emergency. 


Of Interest to Science Teachers 


Tue First National Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Institute for 
Science Teachers, sponsored by the 
foundation with the cooperation of 
the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation of the NEA, the US Office of 
Education, and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, will be held May 14-16 at 
West Orange, N. J. Three regional 
institutes will be held during 1951. 

Invitations to each will be ex- 


tended to a group of about 25 science 
educators, including elementary and 
highschool teachers and a small num.- 
ber of individuals from universities 
and industry. 


For 45 Students, $7000 


In Marcu, the Sixth National 
Honor Society Scholarship Test was 
given to over 6000 students in the 
US and in American schools abroad 
under the direction of the NEA De- 
partment of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Early in May, five $400 and 
20 $200 college scholarships will be 
given, plus 20 $50 awards to assist 
students to attend college in 1951-52. 


To Encourage Sportsmanship 


A ToTAL of 2000 schools in 38 
States will participate in the 195] 
Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Award 
Program, sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation [NEA depart- 
ments] and the Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion. 

Each participating school receives 
a plaque for permanent display and 
two medallions to be awarded to the 
senior boy and girl, who in the opin- 
ion of their fellow students ex- 
emplify the best spirit of sportsman- 
ship and fair play. For further in- 
formation, write to Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., NEA headquarters. 


New President 


JouHN Tenny, a coauthor of Chil- 
dren with Epilepsy, page 327, suc 
ceeded Wallace J. Finch as president 
of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children at the New York 
meeting of that NEA department, 
Apr. 18-21. 


Officers for Rural Education 


New officers of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education—other than 
W. A. Early, who was elected depart- 
ment president earlier this year—are 
B. O. Wilson, superintendent of 
Contra Costa County Schools, Mar- 
tinez, Calif., vicepresident; H. C. 
DeKock, superintendent of consoli- 
dated schools, Tipton, Iowa, and 
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R. E. Tidwell, dean, extension divi- 
sion, University of Alabama, and 
Floyd Herr, director of certification 
and college accreditation, state de- 
partment of public instruction, 
Topeka, executive-committee mem- 
bers. 


Election for Business Division 


THE National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions 
at Atlantic City elected John M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, as 
president. Russell J. Hosler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is vicepresident, 
and Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, was reelected secre- 
tary. Officers of other United Busi- 
ness Education Association Divisions 
will be elected by mail. 


Meetings for Classroom Teachers 

THE annual business meetings of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be conducted during 
the NEA Convention in San Fran- 
cisco on Monday, July 2, in the Civic 
\uditorium. 

Each affiliated local association of 
the NEA shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to 
the representative assembly for each 
100 of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA and who are 
teachers. 

Each state shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to 
the representative assembly for each 
100 of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA and who are classroom 
teachers, up to 500 such active mem- 
bers, and thereafter one delegate and 
one alternate for each 500 or major 
fraction thereof. 

Please note: Often the same per- 
sons serve as delegates to both the 
NEA Representative Assembly and 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers Representative Assembly. How- 
ever, in order to do so, delegates must 
be certified by their association for 
both positions. The fact that they are 
certified as delegates to the NEA as- 
sembly does not automatically make 
them delegates to the department as- 
sembly, or vice versa. 


classroom 


Filmstrip on School Buildings 


Tue 1951 School Building Archi- 
tectural Exhibit at the Atlantic City 
convention of AASA is being re- 
corded in 35mm filmstrip form, as 

[Continued on page 366] 
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Ce More on your way 


to EXCITING NEW YORK?! 





Take NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
seenie Water Level Route! 


Visit Niagara Falls Free! Thesidetrip’s 
included on most New York Central 
through tickets. Spend a few hours be- 
tween trains, or stay overnight and see 
the Falls illuminated. 


Enjoy an Adirondack Interlude! Stop 
over in this cool, mountain playground. 
Rough it along wilderness trails ... or 
get your fill of golf and gayety at world- 
famous lake resorts. 


Sight-see Along the Hudson! The 
Catskills, West Point, the Palisades pa- 


rade past your New York Central picture 
window...on your way to Grand Central 
Terminal, heart of New York. 


It’s a Perfect Curtain Raiser to the 
shows and concerts...the great museums 
and shops...the big-time broadcasts and 
big-league ball games...the quaint side- 
walk cafés and gay spots to dine and 
dance...all the thousand and one thrills 
of your New York vacation! 


P.S. Central gets you home rested 
and ready for the job ahead. 








FREE: new travet cuive, | N° | 
packed with pictures, ideas, and | NAME — 2 
fun-map of the resorts you reach | | 
via New York Central. Send this | ADDRESS | 
coupon now to New York Central, | -s 
Room 1336-N5, 466 Lexington | CITY — Ce 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| STATE - ott | 
smb een te aE cup eunn.cune GaP aap egw Gee Ge ea Ge am ull 


SS 


sew ron Me 
(CENTRAI . 


New York Centra 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 

Bleeding 
~~ Heart 
Calendulas 

Camellia 
Carnations * Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 
Delphinium 


Ay 
Fuchsias -—-—— 

Gardenias . a ay 
Gladiolus * Hellebore > 
Hyacinths ° Hollyhock 
Heliotrope * Iris * Kerria 


Larkspur * Lilacs * Lupine 
Marigolds - Pansies 


@ owe Peonies 
“es =——- - Petunias 
ave @- ~~—ee Poppies 

ee ~we Roses 
= owe  Sweetpeas 


ewe  Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delici 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
'' without interfering with appetite. And the @ 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


ae 


sweet-call 





Some of the flowers covered — 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 


HOW TO ADD LIFE 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
for home and classroom. 


Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida $. Baillie Guild of Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 

If Further Interested —This rewarding little book 
above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLOWERS 414 x 27% inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—5S0)¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAS. BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 


described 











The Summer Workshop at Goddard 
July 2 - August 10, 1951 


A friendly place for studying the practical problems of the ele- 


mentary and high 


parent. 


degrees. 


Green Mountains, 


5366 


school 
Arts and Crafts, Literature, Science, International Problems, 
Human Relations, Community and School Resources. 
Certificate renewal credit. 
near forests, 


GODDARD COLLEGE 


teac the -r, counsellor, administrator, and 


B.A. and M.A. 
Beautiful country campus in the 
lakes, and streams. Write Box D. 


PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 








[Continued from page 365] 

was the 1950 exhibit. The 1951 ex- 
hibit gave special emphasis to build- 
ings for rural communities and to 
low-cost buildings constructed since 
1946 or in the process of being con- 
structed. $5. Order from AASA, NEA 
headquarters. 


The Army Finds It Useful 


Tue Reorientation Branch, De- 
serge of the Army, recently pur- 
chased 27 prints of the NEA film- 
strip, You and the NEA, for use in 
Japan. Completed in 1949, the 98- 
frame filmstrip illustrates the prog- 
ress which teachers have made thru 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. 

Filmstrip 
script, $2. 


and accompanying 
Also available on loan 
from state education associations. 


Public Relations for Teacher 
Education 


Public Relations for Teacher Edu- 


cation: A Guide for Colleges and 
Universities, prepared by the Amer- 


ican Association of 
Teacher Education and the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations As- 
sociation, is designed to help “es- 
tablish and improve programs of 
planned public relations so that the 
profession of teaching may be cor- 
rectly and adequately interpreted to 
the public.” 109 pages. AACTE, 
Oneonta, N. Y. $l. 


Colleges for 


Public Relations in the Classroom 
Tue two-color, 64-page yearbook 
of the National School Public-Rela- 
tions Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, is tentatively titled /t Starts in 
the Classroom—A_ Public - Relations 
Handbook for the Teacher. The date 
of publication should coincide with 
NSPRA’s meeting during the NEA 
Convention in San Francisco. 


Leaflets That Interpret Our Schools 


Schools and Fishin’ Poles is the 
second in a series of leaflets pub 
lished by the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. This second 
leaflet shows that the. Three Rs are 
still the foundation of the school 
program. The first in the series, 
Modern Fable, deals with over 
crowded schools. Single copies 10¢. 
Quantity discounts. 


The 


Your students are the citizens of 
tomorrow. Do you need an inspiring 
[Continued on page 367] 


American Citizens Handbook 
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[Continued from page 366] 
compilation of charters of democ- 
racy, poetry, songs, biographical ma- 
terial, facts about individual states, 
codes, creeds, and common laws that 
will be helpful in presenting citizen- 
ship lessons to your students? The 
American Citizens Handbook con- 
tains the items mentioned above and 
other useful material. $2. Order from 
NEA headquarters. 


Deans of Women 


THE new president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women is 
Ruth O. McCarn, assistant dean of 
students, University of Chicago. Mrs. 
McCarn will serve until 1953. 

A listing of workshops in guid- 
ance and student personnel to be 
held in the summer of 1951 can be 
secured from the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, NEA head- 
quarters. 

College Residence Halls, a refer- 
ence guide for college dormitories, 
including planning data, checklists, 
and bibliographies, is also available 
for $1 from this NEA department. 


Safety Bulletin 


Safe Use of Electrical Equipment, 
a 36-page bulletin prepared by the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation and the National 
Teachers Association, 
NEA, is available for 
from NEA headquarters. 


Science 
both of the 
50¢. Order 


For Grades One thru Eight 


Selections for Memorizing brings 
together our common heritage of 
purpose, religious ideals, love of 
country, beauty, and wisdom. Selec- 
tions for each grade are published 
as Personal Growth Leaflets which 
can be presented to the students. 

Teachers may receive a single copy 
free by sending a stamped, selfad- 
dressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JouRNAL, NEA headquarters. Indi- 
cate the grade desired. 


New NEA Life Members 


CaLirorniA—Paul G. Berger, David B. 
Graves, Jacquelin R. Smith 
District oF CoLuMBiA—Moss H. Kendrix, 
Fred O. Pinkham 
ILLINoIs—Angelina E. DeFlorio 
INDIANA—Rolland O. Meiser 
MassacuuseTts—J. Turner Hood Jr., 
cent J. Taylor 
MicniGAN—Robert L. Brackenbury 
MINNEsoTA—Mary Eileen Asseltyne 
Mississippi—Lee Harold Groner 
Missourt—Ola Hickcox Sutton 
Montana—Charles W. Cornett 


[Continued on page 368] 
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BECOME FLUENT IN 
Conversational Spanish 
THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 
1951 SESSIONS 


Summer: July 2-August 10 
Winter: Nov. 12-Dec. 21 


Three hours daily private Mexican tutors. 
molized Spanish classes. M.A. degree. Credits 
accepted by many American Colleges. Students 
lodged in private Mexican homes. G. I. Ap- 
proved. School a part of Mexican Federal Sys- 
tem. All Mexican faculty. All inclusive, reason- 
abi. price. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida 1, Colorado 


For- 


















FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . making 
the regular yao yan J facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 

Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 

be offered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 

Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 

4 a meen Avenue, Philadelphia 
» Pa 






















CAPS s GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


* 
Catalog on 
Request 
ae” Established in 1912 
BENTLEY ASIMON : 


i tion attractions on Great Northern. 


COPYRIGHT 195) GERRIT Cc ZwART 


A Filmstrip Story complete 
in 8O lively frames 


Here in capsule form, for Science Teachers 
and Civil Defense Workers who are called 
upon to speak in public on this currently 
all important subject, are those facts 
everybody should know in “Planning pro- 


tection against Atomic Disaster.” 


Postpaid, Insured. . . .$3.00 
VISUAL SCIENCES 
Box 599N, Suffern, N. Y. 
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P. G. HOLMES, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Dept. NJ 51 

I am planning a Western vacation this 
year. Please send me information on vaca- 
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Address. 
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New Mexico—Velora Reed 
New York—William E. Spencer 
PENNSYLVANIA—Helen M. Kase, Mary 
Te Perkins 
Le achers A Vveney TENNESSEE—Sleetie Clark 
: Texas—Virginia M. Nelson 

PAUL YATES, Manager VirGINIA—Joseph B. Johnson, Blanche 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 Pride, Ian H. Ross 
FROM KINDERGARTEN WIsconsin—Cyril Sherwood 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY PHILIPPINES—Diosdado P. Villaflores 


‘23 E. Jackson Bivd. - . a 
lcuay & Sinois NEA Calendar 


MEMBER NATA : May 2-5—American Industrial Arts A 
- : ciation Convention, Hotel New Yor 
New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY “TOURS eee An May 13-15—Meeting of the NEA Dep 


ment of Adult Bducation and the Amerie 
cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 





Since 1885 


Member NATA 
ALBERT Efficient — Dis- 


yp 7-003 8 te criminating — 
AGENCY Reliable Na- 


tional Service 
OO Teachers 


Yates-Fisher 









































BUREAU and Schools. 


Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE: Agencies: New 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Chicago 4 ill Spokane, Wash. 








- - Saltillo Pacific North West, Canodi Association for Adult Education, Columb 
JULY 9 AUG. 17 Rockies, Block Hills, Dude Raith Misoke, Ohio. 
Hawaii, New Y ork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mt's., New Orleans, Florida, May 16-20—Sixth National Conference 
Ozarks, Mexico, Sermude. Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 
. : — : di wth raat: Senested Cases a June 10-12—New England Conference 
Fifth summer ee. Beginning, were 4 Europe by Motor Coach. See Rural Life and Education, NEA Dep rT 
advanced Spanish. Conversation with indi- Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, : © ech Sie Ueieuill 
vidual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in Eng- Assisi, Paris, ment o ural Education, University 
. : : . London, Dublin . $1245 up Massachusetts, Amherst. 
y lish at another hour. Vacation attractions. Folder} describing oll tours or individual es — : a 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and board folders free on request. June 17-July 6—First Session, Nation 
in hotel or homes. Credits accepted in U. S. Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D., Mgr. Training Laboratory in Group Devel 
a . se ment, Bethel, Maine. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS Jane 16-21—National Conference ofan 


S9 EAST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 3 


(Registrar in charge of all enrollments) dent Councils, Wellesley, Mass. 


June 27-30—Sixth Annual Conference | 











UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE the NEA Commission on Teacher Educati 
1951 Summer Session and Professional Standards, Stanford Us 

Located in excellent surroundings in an historic N »rcity ¢ alit 

SUMMER SESSION | England oun eleee to ocean, thes and White oun. versity, Palo Alto, Calif. 
J | 2-A ' 10 | —,, - Pe many ae we 4 peer June 28-30 — Annual summer meetif 
- growth, stu an recreation. planne program 0 ' . ~ 3 a : ° . 
wy vugus graduate end endergraduate. courses and workshops in National Science Teachers Association, Mi 

elementary, secondary, and higher education. Dates: 
July 2—August 10. College, Oakland, Calif. 


Special Program for Teachers ger complete eyrcoatiien, gg Director, Summer 
ession, Durham, New Hampshire. 
ART EDUCATION WORKSHOP | 


write now for catalogue 


June 30-July nei meeting, confer 
ence, and workshop, National Association 
School Secretaries, Berkeley, Calif. 

July 1-2—Representative Assembly of th 
United Business Education Association, 
Francisco. 

July 2—National Council of Teachers 6 
Mathematics, San Francisco. 

July 2-46—NEA Convention, San Francised 

July 9-20—Eighth Classroom Teachers N# 
tional Conference, Mills College, Oakland 
Calif. 

July 9-20—Conference on Elementary Edt® 
cation, NEA Department of Elementa 
School Principals, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

July 15-Aug. 3—Second Session, National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop} 
TEACHERS - Free Registration ~ PROMPT ATTENTION ment, Bethel, Maine. 

TINSLEY EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AGENCY July 20-26—Fifth Delegate Assembl¥ 
World Organization of the Teaching Pre 
fession, Valletta, Malta. 

July 23-Aug. 17—NEA Institute of OF 
ganization Leadership, The American Unk 


fi T EA cH E R S°* A G ENCY versity, Washington, D. C. 
if it is a position in the Midwest or West, Aug. 20-23—Annual summer meeting, N@ § 


Member—N.A.T.A. 32nd Year we can find it for you. Enroll Now. tional Council of Teachers of MathematiG 
iene Sethe Westen Bite. Clinton, Iowa St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 



















CULTURAL CAREFREE CREATIVE 


National Folk Camp 


Cuivre River State Park, Troy, Mo. 
3 Sessions July 30—Aug. 19 


FOLK DANCING, GAMES, BALLADS, CRAFTS 
Write: 608 Gratiot, St. Louis, Mo. 


California School of Fine Arts 
800 Chestnut St., San Francisco 11 


Ernest Mundt, Director 





1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ Qn the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





Paul Tinsley, A.M., Ed.D., Manager 690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 














{[- — — — — — — » 7 
’ TEACHERS — Increase your opportunities by registering with — 7 Other Events 
CLARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY May 1—Child Health Day. 
oan —— a. Spokane 8, Wash. May 1—Defense Stamp Day (tenth birth 
Member — N'A rT A harman sess wed Cok wes. day of Series E Savings Bonds) . 











May 6-12—National Hearing Week. 
oe . May 19—Armed Forces Day. 

May 20—I Am an American Day. 
TEACHERS AGENCY picture in education is changing this year. ol 10-16—National Flag Week. Ad 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. make some of their plans, You will find that, dress inquiries to the Star Spangled Batt 


Chicago 4, Ill eee cmc rw ss ner Flag House Association, Inc,, 844 & 
’ » . +A. TA. a . 4 
one am Pratt St., Baltimore 2. 
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